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addressed to a lady, (Mrs. Unwin,) whom I expect in a few 
minutes to come down to breakfast, and who has sup- 
plied to me the place of my own mother—my own inva- 
luable mother-—these six-and-twenty years.’’* 

These, and many other passages which might be here 
introduced if necessary, but with which the reader who 
peruses these volumes will become familiar, sufficiently 
prove that the death of Mrs. Cowper shed an influence 
over the whole after life of her son. Meanwhile the 
event thus keenly felt on the instant, thus permanently 
lamented throughout the future, wrought a sad change 
in the orphan boy’s immediate situation. Under the in- 
dulgent superintendence of his mother, by attending for 
a few hours daily at the school of his native village, he 
had already made some progress in education. Of the 
tenderness with which the little wants of his childhood 
were cared for at this period, he has left an exquisite 
picture, a delineation of maternal endearments, which 
comes home to every heart with the warmth of its own 
first and purest feelings :— 

Where the gard’ner Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capp’d. 





Or the still more domestic offices of the same maternal 
love which thus guarded him from outward harm : 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties, ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed, 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d. 
That nothing might be wanting to the filling up of the 
canvass in this delightful family piece, we have a repre-| 
sentation of the same interesting pair in the midst of} 
their in-door and mutual joys : 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would’st softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile ;) 

Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them—would I wish them here? 

I would not trust my heart, the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired. 





When we thus contemplate two beings united by the | 
most touching of all relations, and to whose separate fate | 
so deep an interest now attaches—one so willing, so ten-| 
derly qualified to act a mother’s part, so speedily to be | 
removed from a son, than whom few ever stood more in 
need of a mother’s care, and none could have repaid it 
more nobly or more duteously—we shall hardly find lines 
more affecting than these. When we reflect also, that 
the former, in the very prime of life and usefulness, was 
taken to a rest above, while the latter, helpless and weak, 
was left behind to struggle alone with madness and self- 
inflicted banishment from those heavenly comforts which 
his writings administer to others,—how mysterious seem 
the ways of Providence! Yet, when we think again 
that but for this separation the poet’s mental visitations, 
in all human probability, might have been averted, and 
he would not have sung the heart-searching strains which 
he has left us; his lyre would have been silent, save as 
a refuge against despair ; and the God whom he dared | 
not approach in appointed ordinances, mercifully render- 
ed the genius He had bestowed, like the harp of the | 
Psalmist of old, the instrument of praise ! we behold— 


Still alt His ways the surest wisdom show, 
Good counteracting ill, and gladness wo !+ 


*Cowper’s Private Correspondence, in two volumes, 
published by his kinsman, Dr. Johnson. 





}been otherwise than unhappy. 


Instead of the endearing solicitude which had hitherto 
watched over his infancy, the near village school and his 
home at night, Cowper now found himself alone among 
strangers, and exposed to the rough encounter of a public 
seminary. When this removal took place is not exactly 
ascertained. The following lines imply some interval 
after his mother’s decease : 


Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return ; 

What ardently I wish’d, [ dong believed, 

And disappointed still, was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow, &e. 


His Letters, again, in which, however, the events of 
his early life are only casually introduced by the expres- 
sion “at six years of age,” would strictly imply an im- 
mediate removal. The just inference, therefore, seems 
to be, that he left the paternal roof, it may almost be said, 
for ever, within a very brief period after his first irrepar- 
able loss. Hayley, indeed, says, “the | ttle Cowper was 
sent to his first school in the year of his mother’s death,” 
an indefinite phrase, which might allow a space to elapse 
altogether inconsistent with the chronology of the poet’s 
childhood and youth. 

Some doubt also attaches to the exact situation of his 
new abode. His biographers, after Hayley, call it a re- 
putable school at Market Street in Hertfordshire. In the 
Memoir, published in 1816, and which bears every mark 
of being, what it professes,—a narrative from his own 
pen, the account is, “ At six years old I was taken from 
the nursery, and from the immediate care of a most in- 
dulgent mother, and sent to a considerable town in Bed- 
fordshire.” Supposing, as must necessarily be done, that 
the same school is meant, the apparent contradiction is 
reconciled by the fact of Market Place lying near the 
contines of the two counties. 

Cowper's instructor was a Dr. Pitman, a respectable 
scholar, and a humane man. This, however, did not 
prevent the poor boy from being very miserable in his 
new mode of life. Indeed, with his shy and timid dis- 
position, so ill adapted to withstand the rude tyranny of 
bad-tempered companions, and labouring under a feeble- 
ness of constitution which disqualified him from = min- 
gling in the boisterous amusements of even the good- 
natured, it was next to impossible that he could have 
“Here,” to quote his 
own words, “I had hardships of different kinds to con- 
flict with, which I felt nore sensibly in proportion to the 
tenderness with which I had been treated at home. But 
my chief affliction consisted in my being singled out 
from all the other boys, by a lad about fifteen years of 
age, as a proper object upon whom he might let loose 
the cruelty of his temper. [ choose to forbear a particu- 
lar recital of the many acts of barbarity with which he 
made it his business continually to persecute me. It 
will be sufficient to say, that he had, by his savage treat- 
ment of me, impressed such a dread of his figure upon 
my mind, that [ well remember being afraid to lift up 
my eyes upon him higher than his knees, and that 
knew him from his shoe-buckles better than any other 
point of his dress. The cruelty of this boy, which had 
long been practised in so secret a manner that no crea-| 


in his young mind with the subsequent forgetfulness of 
religious principle which marked his career. “ One day,” 
to continue his own narrative, “as I was sitting alone 
on a bench in the school, melancholy, and almost ready 
to weep at the recollection of what I had already suffer- 
ed, and expecting at the same time my tormentor every 
moment, these words of the Psalmist came into my mind, 
‘IT will not be afraid of what man can do unto me.’ I 
applied this to my own case, with a degree of trust and 
confidence in God, that would have been no disgrace to 
a much more experienced Christian. Instantly I per- 
ceived in myself a briskness of spirits, and a cheerful- 
ness, which [ had never before experienced; and took 
several paces up and dewn the room with joyful alacrity, 
—His giftin whom I trusted. Happy had it been for 
me if this early effort towards a dependence on God had 
been frequently repeated by me. But, alas! it was the 
first and last instance of the kind between infancy and 
manhood,” 

The immediate cause of young Cowper’s being re- 
moved from his first scene of study, was @ severe dis- 
temper in his eyes, which, seemingly originating in a 
scorbutic habit of body—the real source, indeed, of his 
physical maladies—threatened for a time total blindness, 
by the appearance of specks upon each eye. In this 
alarming situation, he was consigned by his father to the 
care of an eminent oculist. here occurs here, however, 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining the precise cireum- 
Hayley, quoting a letter from the 
poet, addressed to himself, on some passages of ¢ ‘owper’s 
early life, gives the following statement: “I have been 
all my life subjeet to inflammations of the eyes, and, in 
my boyish days, had specks on both, that threatened to 
cover them. My father, alarmed for the consequences, 
sent me to a female oculist of great renown at that time, 
in whose house [ abode two years, but to no good pur- 
pose.” The substance of this extract has been adopted 
implicitly in all the biographies of Cowper. The author 
of the Pleasures of Hope, however, suggests that Hay- 
ley should have read famous instead of female in the 
manuscript of his friend.* ‘This emendatton, it must be 
owned, corresponds but inelegantly with the context, 
and we can hardly believe that a writer so uniformly 
correct and graceful as Cowper is, even in his most fa- 
miliar letters, would have written “famous oculist of 
great renown.” In the .Vurrative, again, the poet cer- 
tainly styles his medical attendant “ Mr. D , an 
eminent surgeon and oculist.” Perhaps this discrepancy 
may be reconciled by the supposition that Cowper, being 
at this time a mere child, and of a generally weak state 
of health, was left principally to the care of the lady, 
whose functions he might thus readily misinterpret in a 
hasty notice to a correspondent. Be this as it may, there 
still remain doubts concerning the duration and even 
place of his residence while under medical treatment. 
In the letter just quoted, wo years are mentioned as the 
period of his stay, while in another statement he says, 
“1 continued a year in this family, and from thence was 
despatched to Westminster.” This latter occurrence 
enables us to decide between the various dates here em- 
ployed by different writers. The poet elsewhere informs 
us “that he served a seven years’ apprenticeship to the 
classics at Westminster ;” and we know that he “came 
out” in his eighteenth year. Consequently he must 


stances of his case. 











ture suspected it, was at length discovered, and the per-| have entered that celebrated seminary in the commence- 


petrator expelled from the school.” 


and as a distinguished poet has termed it, “ fiendish | 
malevolence,” Cowper, having resided there two years, | 
was himself removed from the seminary. ‘This deserip- | 
tion of his sufferings, leaves it no matter of surprise that | 
through life he should have held public education in hor- | 
ror and aversion. But, as is naturally to be expected | 


| ment of his eleventh year, and therefore resided two 
S alte is eace fr hie wou y mravity ° - . ‘ 
Soon after his release from this youthful depravity, | years in the house of the oculist.; 


It will also have 





* See Campbell's British Poets, vol. vii. p. 33, note 2. 
t+ Ina Ietter tothe Rev. J. Newton, Cowper says, “ You 
had been married thirty-one years last Monday. When 
you married I was eighteen yeors of age, and had just 
left Westminster school.” This letter is dated February 


where the feelings were so deeply wounded, with much| 18, 1781: Cowper’s school attendance must therefore 


+ See the Letters, in passages too numerous even for jtruth, as we shell have occasion to show, there mingles | have closed with the Christmag holidays, 1749-50. This 


reference, where Cowper thus represents his poctical la- | fully as much pre. 


udice in his views of this matter. 





Of} 
| 


corresponds with the dates given in the text, and rectifies 


bours as the sole relief which proved certainly and per- | these two first years of boyhood, only one other particu- | the mistake of all his biographers, who make him enter 


manently the efficacious resource against his fearful lar is preserved. nl 
when we thus compare the impressions of religion stored!a residence of nine years. 


malady. 
no. 16.—rart 1.—1835. 


The anecdote, however, is valuable, 


Westminster in his ninth year, which necessarily implics 
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been remarked, that though London is not mentioned by 
name, several collateral circumstances prove this interval 
to have been passed in the capital. 

The reader will perhaps contemplate with some degree 
of surprise these numerous contradictions in the life of 
one of whom so many accounts have been given to the 
world: and probably with this surprise will mingle a 
melancholy regret that uncertainty should exist, where, 
from the admiration and gratitude due to the individual, 
the warmest interest is felt in even the slightest details 
which at any time influenced his circumstances or cha- 
racter. But we should also consider, that the course of 
genius usually resembles the path of the meteor, which, 
rising in darkness, kindles only mid-way in its flight. 
In the case of Cowper, likewise, there were special pe- 
culiarities, tending to throw obscurity over the events 
of his early days. From infancy, he was secluded 
from all those in whose kindly memories such tradi- 
tions are treasured up, long before fame has given a 
value to what were artlessly retained solely as the 
reminiscences of affection. He, too, a weak, timid, and half 
blind boy, might be deemed, of all others, least likely to 
fix the anticipations of his own generation, or the re- 
gards of posterity. Besides, when, in the maturity of 
his reputation, applications were made to hituself for in- 
formation, it was found, in the language of one of the 
enquirers, “that the acuteness of his feelings in child- 
hood rendered those important years, which might have 
produced, under tender cultivation, a series of lively en- 
joyments, miserable years of increasing timidity and de- 
pression. This period, in the most cheerful hours of his 
advanced life, he could hardly describe to an intimate 
friend without shuddering at the recollection of his early 
wretchedness.”* When to all this is added the idea, 
that the corporeal blindness which threatened his youth, 
had settled intellectually upon his age, how painful must 
every remembrance of his dawn of life have been! 

Much diversity of opinion obtains regarding Cowper's 
scholarship and religious information. It may not, there- 
fore, be amiss to glance at his state of mind upon enter- 
ing the last and principal seminary in which he studied. 
The attainments of a child in his eleventh year cannot 
in themselves be great; but they may be, and relatively 
are, very important as the basis upon which the final 
improvement of the individual is to be reared. The first 
six years of his life, there is reason to believe, were 
marked by precocious intelligence. His early attend- 
ance at school, the care and excellent accomplishments 
of his mother, are presumptive proofs of superiority. 
But we are not left here to conjectural inference. We 
cannot often penetrate into the nursery of genius, and 
unfold its powers in their very bud; for where vestiges 
of these early days occur, they are generally too redo- 
lent of successive additions and embellishments by 
friends, to be safe guides in estimating the youthful cha- 
racter. It is otherwise with Cowper. Separated as he 
had been during the whole of life, from all those who 
possessed the means, or were likely to feel an inclination 
to refresh his maturer memory with the transactions of 
his childhood, whatever recollections of that period he 
might afterwards embody, are to be ascribed solely to his 
own lively perceptions at that age. Now, the exquisite 
poem on receiving his mother’s picture, abounds with 
such proofs of juvenile sensibility and lively apprehen- 
sion, as, while they show the impression, never to be 
effaced, which maternal love had made upon a grateful 
mind, prove that mind to have been already endowed 
with no ordinary capabilities, both of sentiment and ob- 
servation. The same facilities are not presented of 
tracing the next steps in his progress. But from the 
persecution which he endured at Market Place school, 
the consequent terror and depression under which he 
constantly lived, added to an increasing infirmity of 
health, it may safely be pronounced, that his intellectual 
advances there must have been extremely slender. Still 
we perceive the same lively sensibility, the same just 
perception of his situation, and, in the anecdote mention- 
ed by himself, thoughts inclined to religion, with some 
experience of its effects. The next two years were evi- 
dently the most unprofitable he had yet lived. Not the 
slightest proof, indeed, discovers itself, that any portion 
of them was devoted to human learning; and we have 
his own words, “that in the oculist’s family religion 





* Hayley. 


Ca) 





was neither known nor practised.” On the whole, then, 
it appears a just inference, that in his eleventh year, 
though naturally not an ordinary boy, Cowper rauked 
below the average scholarship of his equals in age and 
opportunity. 

Upon entering Westminster, he thus found himself in 
a new scene, where he seemed qualified, neither men- 
tally nor physically, to play any distinguished part. His 
residence with the oculist, to use his own words, “had 
been to no good purpose :” and during the first years of 
attendance at this school, his eyesight continued weak, 
and the general state of his health precarious, until an 
attack of the small-pox wrought a favourable crisis in 
his constitution. ‘This, which has been held up as an 
extraordinary occurrence, may readily be explained on 
inedical principles, and indeed frequently happens where 
the distemper intervenes in scorbutic and feeble habits 
towards the years of puberty. The symptoms were se- 
vere, and the consequent confinement appears to have 
been a prolonged one; but regarding the particulars, and 


‘even the date of this event, we are left without any cer- 


tainty. His own words, in one place, are, “ At twelve 
or thirteen, I was seized with the small-pox, and severely 
handled by the disease, so as to be in imminent danger.”* 
Again, he states, “'Thence I went to Westminster 
school, where, at the age of fourteen, the small-pox 
seized me, and proved the better oculist of the two, for 
it relieved me from them all, (specks, oculist, &c.) ex- 
cept great liableness to inflammation in the eyes.”> It 
would be vain to expect an explanation of this discre- 
pancy from biographers, whose accounts equally disa- 
gree, and it only remains to fix this severe indisposition 
and salutary change in Cowper’s health somewhere be- 
tween his twelfth and fifteenth year. Thenceforward 
he continued to improve in strength and_ activity, 
so as, upon his own testimony, to leave behind him 
the fame of being one of the best cricketers among 
the Westminster scholars. Indeed, setting aside the 
malady which preyed ,upon his spirits, a melancholy, 
constitutional, doubtless, but unconnected with phy- 
sical disorder, he enjoyed through life rather a remark- 
able exemption from bodily sickness. It is true that, 
towards the close of what he facetiously terms “his 
seven years’ apprenticeship to the classics,” he frequently 
had intimations of a consumptive habit. These, how- 
ever, must have been slight, since he not only concealed, 
but braved them, thinking every bodily infirmity a dis- 
grace. ‘The feebleness, therefore, and discomfort and 
depression under which Cowper is assumed to have la- 
boured while at Westminster, must be confined chiefly, 
if not entirely, to the earlier years of his residence there. 
The mastership of that distinguished institution was 
then held by Dr. Nicholls, who has been described, upon 
what authority I know not, as a learned and ingenious 
man, but a negligent and careless instructer. The only 
instance where the poet speaks particularly of his pre- 
ceptor, affords no warrant for either praise or censure of 
this kind. “That I may do justice,” says he, “to the 
place of my education, I must relate one mark of reli- 
gious discipline which, in my time, was observed at 
Westmminster,—I mean the pains which Dr. Nicholls 
took to prepare us for Confirmation. ‘The old man ac- 
quitted himself of this duty like one who had a deep 
sense of its importance; and I believe most of us were 
struck with his manner, and affected by his exhortation.” 
It is not likely that one who could thus command atten- 
tion and reverence in matters too commonly left out of 
the routine of education, and usually disagreeable to 
youthful tastes, would fail in those duties where prescrip- 
tion establishes an undisputed authority. The question 
is one of importance, since it so nearly concerns Cow- 
per’s attainments. For if his chief instructer, under 
whose immediate care he must have passed the more 
valuable years of his life as a student, was so egregious- 
ly deficient “as to encourage the pupils in habits of in- 
dolence, not a little injurious to their future welfare,’’4 
the classical acquirements of the poet could not have 
been so extensive as we are prepared to show they were. 
The probability is, that the character of Dr. Nicholls 
has been confounded with that of Vincent Bourne, then 
usher of Cowper’s form at Westminster. Speaking of 
* Cowper’s Narrative, p. 26. 
tT Letter to Hayley. Life by that writer, Svo. edit. p. 74. 
t Taylor's Life of Cowper, p. 6. 





Bourne, his letters exhibit a mixture of admiration, re- 
gard, and blame. “TI think with you, that Vinny’s line 
is not pure,” are the words in a letter to Unwin: «[ 
have dared to attempt to correct my master, but am not 
bold enough to say that I have succeeded.” Elsewhere 
he expresses his opinion, that Vincent was not inferior 
to Ovid; and his own numerous translations from the 
former evince at least the satisfaction which he found in 
this exercise. The following extract contains a sum- 
mary of singular excellences, and as remarkable de- 
fects. “I shall have great pleasure in taking now and 
then a peep at my old friend Vincent Bourne; the neat- 
est of all mer in his versification, though, when I was 
under his ushership at Westminster, the most slovenly 
in his person. He was so inattentive to his boys, and 
so indifferent whether they brought him good or bad ex- 
ercises, or none at all, that he seemed determined, as he 
was the best, so to be the last Latin poet of the West- 
minster line—a plot which, I believe, he executed very 
successfully ; for I have not heard of any who has de- 
served to be compared with him.”* 

Sach were Cowper’s instructers: Let us for a mo- 
ment advert to his contemporaries at Westminster. 
Among these we find some who were destined to sustain 
conspicuous and diversified parts in their generation. In 
literature, law, politics, and the church, we find charac- 
ters, if not all of first-rate eminence, at least all remark- 
ed in their time, intimates and class fellows of the poet 
of Olney. Besides Coleman, Thornton, Lloyd, and 
others with whom he afterwards associated, and aided in 
their literary labours, he was intimate with Churchill 
the satirist, and boarded in the same house with Cum- 
berland the dramatist, though these friendships were not 
afterwards much cultivated. With Thurlow, the future 
chancellor, he lived in habits of intimacy, both at school 
and in the Temple. Among his associates destined for 
the arena of political action, may be mentioned the amia- 
ble Lord Dartmouth, and the celebrated Warren Hast- 
ings. Of most of his clerical companions, probably 
through his opposite views of religious matters, we have 
lost sight, with exception of the Bagots, the elder of 
whom became Bishop of Norwich, and the younger, the 
Rev. Dean Bagot, one of the poet’s most esteemed cor- 
respondents. Upon seeing some of those names asso- 
ciated with that of Cowper, the reader may perhaps feel 
inclined to exclaim, in the poet’s own spirited lines, upon 
nearly a similar occasion— 


Oh, fond attempt, to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, born to be forgot ! 

Those twinkling, tiny lustres of the land 

Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand ! 


To few of them, indeed, may Virgil’s franchise of im- 
mortality be fully extended : 


Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluére per artes. 


Yet the contemporary reputation and influence of others 
were great; and it becomes far from uninteresting to 
consider Cowper’s humble life, his afflictions, and his 
now increasing fame, in contrast with their greatness, 
their good fortune, and their present nothingness. Their 
grandeur was based on the things of time—his employ- 
ments respected eternity. What more striking in this 
view than the destinies of William Cowper, of Warren 
Hastings, and of Edward Thurlow,—all three class- 
fellows—all three leaving Westminster at the same time 
—all three sons of clergymen—and of the three, Cow- 
per starting in life with the highest prospects of earthly 
success! 

On the completion of his eighteenth year, Cowper left 
Westminster, according to some, an accomplished scho- 
lar, an assertion which, in the opinion of others of his 
biographers, requires to be proved. The subject merits 
investigation. That Cowper, at any period of life, could 
lay claim to profound learning, cannot be maintained ; 
but neither does there appear reason to doubt his early 
and elegant acquirements in classical knowledge. It has 
already been shown, that the disadvantages under which 





* Tle died at the age of fifty, in 1747, about a year 
before Cowper left school. His works are principally 
anacreontic and elegiac poems, which, for elegance, ease, 
and purity, merit all the encomiums bestowed by his dis- 
tinguished pupil. 
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he is said to have laboured from alleged defects in the 
methods of his instructers, were groundless or exagge- 
rated. It is a proof of the correctness of this reasoning, 
and also an argument in favour of his own attainments, 
that, of the above mentioned contemporaries of the poet, 
with the exception of Churchiil, who was rejected at the 
Oxford entrance examination, all were distinguished for 
scholarship.* With a mind naturally turned to such 
pursuits, it is not to be supposed that Cowper would 
have failed where others thus succeeded. But better 
proof than inference exists on this point. Almost from 
the period when his school attendance expired, we find 
Cowper in possession of a reputation as a classic among 
those who enjoyed the best opportunities of information, 
and in the habit of contributing translations to the pub- 
lications of his friends. In later life, after years of un- 
interrupted suffering, as soon as his mind had begun to 
resume somewhat of its wonted tone, he is presented to 
us as amusing himself with reminiscences of classical 
study. His first attempts at composition, were in this 
way; and in his early letters. occur specimens of Latin 
poetry, both of elegance and power, composed, as he 
tells us, without a single book on that language in his 
possessions This is not an amusement for an ordinary 
scholar ; and however twelve years of desultory reading in 
the Temple might have enlarged his general knowledge, 
or refined the higher principles of taste, it is certain, that 
one capable of such an effort must have carried his ju- 
venile studies considerably beyond elementary latinity. 
His letters, though they seldom dilate on such topics, 
are fraught with allusions which plainly show such a 
familiarity with the finest portions of the Roman wri- 
ters, as can be acquired only by early acquaintance. In 
Greek literature, again, notwithstanding his subsequent 
labours as a translator, we are inclined to think Cowper 
was not so deeply versed. .We learn, indeed, from an 
incidental remark to one of his friends, that he had read 
in early life both the poems of Homer, and that they 
were as old acquaintances when he seriously turned to 
them more than thirty years afterwards. But merely to 
read Homer is the easiest and commonest of all scho- 
lastic accomplishments ; beyond this we find hardly any 
evidence that he had much advanced in his youthful 
years. On the whole, though partiality is to be sus- 
pected in the testimony of a kinsman and friend, that 
“he left Westminster with scholastic attainments of the 
highest order,” yet those err at least as much on the 
other side, who doubt Cowper’s respectable eminence 
above mere average scholarship. But only to the know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek can this observation apply. 
In all other respects he was ill educated, and seems to 
have been as poorly prepared to act a part in life, as any 
youth of eighteen could well be after seven years’ resi- 
dence in a public seminary. Of this, as appears from 
the following extract, he became fully aware :— 

“ When I left Westminster, I valued a man according 
to his proficiency and taste in classical literature, and 
had the meanest opinion of all other accomplishments 
unaccompanied by that. I lived to see the vanity of 
what I had made my pride, and in a few years found 
that there were other attainments which would carry a 
man more handsomely through life than a mere know- 
ledge of what Homer and Virgil had left behind them. 
In measure as my attachment to those gentry wore off, 
I found a more welcome reception among those whose 
acquaintance it was more my interest to cultivate. But 
all this time was spent in painting a piece of wood that 
had no life in it. At last, I began to think indeed ; I 
found myself in possession of many baubles, but not 
one grain of solidity in all my treasures.’’} 

_ The bent of these reflections evidently points to reli- 
glous knowledge—an important subject in the biography 
of Cowper. “ Whatever seeds of religion,” such are the 
words of the Narrative, “I might carry to Westmin- 





__* Of these contemporaries and classfellows, even Hast- 
ings, whose occupations were so much more active than 
literary, has left, both in his prose and verse, the impress 
of a fine mind highly cultivated. Much of his fugitive 
poetry is beautiful, and the style of his historical works 
on the affairs of India is vigorous and correct. 

t Letter addressed to the Rev. J. Newton, in February 
18, 1781—a retrospect of thirty-two years, and when the 
poet had reached sixty! The letter is one of those not 
published by Hayley. 
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ster, before my seven years’ apprenticeship to the classics 
was expired, they were all marred and corrupted, The 
duty of the schoolboy swallowed up every other; and I 
acquired Latin and Greek at the expense of a knowledge 
much more important. At twelve or thirteen,” continues 
he, “I was seized with the small-pox—I only mention 
this to show that at that early age my heart was become 
proof against the ordinary means which a gracious God 
employs for our chastisement. Neither in the course of 
the disease, nor during my recovery, had I any senti- 
ment of contrition, any thought of God or eternity. On 
the contrary, I was scarcely raised from the bed of pain 
and sickness, before the emotions of sin became more 
violent in me than ever; and the devil seemed rather to 
have gained than lost an advantage over me, so readily 
did I admit his suggestions, and so passive was I under 
them. By this time I became such an adept in the in- 
fernal art of lying, that I was seldom guilty of a fault 
for which I could not, at a very short notice, invent an 
apology capable of deceiving the wisest. These, I know, 
are called schoolboys’ tricks; but a total depravity of 
principle, and the work of the father of lics, are univer- 
sally at the bottom of them.” Yet even in the midst of 
hardened indifference, the effect rather of former im- 
pressions not being revived and cherished, than of a 
total want of them, Cowper’s natural inclination to se- 
rious and religious thought repeatedly manifested itself. 
For that he was, from childhood upwards, religiously in- 
clined, is a position to be established as one of the cha- 
racteristics explanatory of the moral constitution of his 
mind. Meanwhile he continues his narrative. “ Here 
occurred the second instance of scrious consideration :* 
As I was crossing Saint Margaret’s churcli-yard, late one 
evening, I saw a glimmering light in the midst of it, 
which excited my curiosity. Just as I arrived at the 
spol, a grave-digger, who was at work by the light o 
his lantern, threw up a skull which struck me upon the 
leg. This little incident was an alarm to my conscience ; 
for that evening may be remembered among the best re- 
ligious documents which I received at Westminster. 
The impression, however, presently went off, and I he- 
came so forgetful of mortality, that, strange as it may 
seem, surveying my activity and strength, and observing 
the evenness of my pulse, I began to entertain, with no 
small complacency, a notion that perhaps I might never 
die! This notion was, however, very short-lived, for I 
was soon after struck with a lowness of spirits, uncom- 
mon at my age, and frequently had intimations of a con- 
sumptive habit. I had skill enough to understand thei 
meaning, but could never prevail upon myself to dis- 
close them to any one; for I thought any bodily in- 
firmity a disgrace, especially a consumption. This mes- 
senger of the Lord, however, did his errand, and perfectly 
convinced me I was mortal.” After mentioning the 
religious exhortations of Dr. Nicholls, before Confirma- 
tion, as already quoted, the poet proceeds,—* For iny 
own part, I then, for the first time, attempted prayer in 
secret; but, being little accustomed to that exercise of 
the heart, and having very childish notions of religion, 
I found it a difficult and painful task, and was even then 
frightened at my own insensibility. This difficulty, 
though it did not subdue my good purposes till the cere- 
mony of confirmation was past, soon after entirely con- 
quered them. I relapsed into total forgetfulness of God, 
with the usual disadvantage of being more hardened, 
for having been softened to no purpose.” The melan- 
choly conclusion of this remarkable narrative is given in 
the following words,—* Thus, at the age of eighteen, 
being tolerably furnished with grammatical knowledge, 
but as ignorant in all points of religion as the satchel at 
my back, I was taken from Westminster.” 


Was this a state of mental or moral preparation for 
the duties of life such as might reasonably be expected 
after seven years’ residence at one of the most celebrated 
seminaries in the empire? Nor is Cowper’s a singular 
case. Such are the circumstances under which our 
youth, destined to sit in the national councils, to preside 
on the bench, and to instruct from the pulpit, annually 
leave our schools to enter upon more public life, as hav- 
ing received a liberal education! It makes little differ- 
ence that a proportion of these remove to the university. 





* For the first instance, mentioned during his resi- 


There a similar system obtains, and, in the majority of 
instances now alluded to, with no obligation to attend ¢ 
professional course of study.* It is not here the inten- 
tion to decry classical literature. No one, unless con- 
scious of being deficient in the accomplishment himself, 
will undervalue it in others. But it is equally true, that 
he only who knows nothing else, will deny that Greek 
and Latin, as society is now constituted, are useful, ra- 
ther in their effects than in themselves—as means, not 
asanend. That this distinction is lost sight of in mo- 
dern education, and these branches pursued to the exclu- 
sion of others equally valuable, considered intrinsically, 
and more directly applicable to the real business of life, 
nothing can show more plainly than the instance of 
Cowper. He proves that such exclusive attention to the 
languages of antiquity fails in the very effect which they 
are intended and calculated to produce upen the youth- 
ful mind. More varied culture, by giving to the strength- 
ening faculties greater play, would arouse them earlier, 
and by a wider range of choice, afford surer means of 
calling forth the natural bent and impulse of genius. 
Without diminishing the number of eminent classics, 
the number of eminent men would thus be greatly ine 
creased, the majority no longer wasting time and talent 
by all being constrained to the same routine of study. 
In Scotland, the system of education, in these respects, 
is much to be preferred. Of the corresponding advan- 
tages our literary history furnishes a striking proof. Of 
distinguished Englishmen, a great part have been edu- 
cated privately; while, of the eminent characters of 
Scotland, almost all have received a public education.t 
The period of Cowper's scholastic studies being com- 
pleted, it had become necessary to determine upon his 
future course of life. Preparatory to this, he went to 
reside some time at home, after an estrangement, a visit 


‘}during the vacations excepted, of nearly twelve years. 


If, as he has himself assured us, all his poetical deserip- 
tions are from reality, the following lines may be assum- 
ed as the genuine transcript of his own feelings upon 
such holiday occasions : 


The indented stick that loses, day by day, 
Notch after notch, till all be smoothed away, 
Bears witness, long ere his dismission come, 
With what intense desire he wants his home. 


Between Dr. Cowper and his son there is every rea- 
son to believe that the utmost tenderness of parental and 
filial regard existed. Yet the poet does not often men- 





* The report of the Royal Commission bears, that even 
in the Scotish universities, three hours are assigned to 
the dead languages for one that is given to science and 
the practical branches, by those who must qualify for 
university honours. In the English universities, the de- 
votion to ancient literature is still more exclusive. 

+ Against the reasoning, or, to speak more justly, the 
facts in the text, many illustrious authorities might be 
given. We shall, as a specimen, quote one of the latest, 
and certainly not the lcast influential or respectable. 
“Foreigners often ask,” the words are Mr. Canning’s, 
“by what means an uninterrupted succession of men, 
qualified, more or less eminently, for the performance of 
united parliamentary and official duties, is secured. First, 
I answer, (with the prejudices, perhaps, of Eton and Ox- 
ford,) that we owe it to our system of public schools and 
universities. From these institutions is derived, (in the 
language of the prayer of our collegiate churches,) ‘a 
due supply of men, fitted to serve their country both in 
church and state. It is in her public schools and ani- 
versities that the youth of England are, by a discipline 
which shallow judgments have sometimes attempted to 
undervalue, prepared for the duties of public life. There 
are rare and splendid exceptions, to be sure; but, in my 
conscience, | believe that England would not be what she 
is without her system of public education.” ‘The illus- 
trious statesman speaks here, most unquestionably, un- 
der the influence of prejudice; for he does not reason, 
In his argument—for so in courtesy we presume it must 
be termed—the very thing to be proved is assumed, 
namely, that an uninterrupted succession of men, quali- 
fied for parliamentary and official duties, is secured. ‘This 
is the very question at issue; and have we such a suc- 
cession ? Ask the nation! The rest is mere truism. No- 
body denies that England would not be what she is with- 
out her public education; but her condition would be in- 





dence at Market Place school, see a previous part of thr 





present Biographical Sketch. 


finitely better were that public education less narrow and 
exclusive. 
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tion his father in his letters, and in his poems only once, 
and that in connection with his mother: 

And thy loved consort, on the dangerous tide 

Of life, long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

In the poem, also, whence these lines are taken, how 
differently does he speak of his two parents. “The 
gencral’s (his uncle’s) approbation of my picture verses 
gave me much pleasure. I wrote them not without tears, 
and therefore, I presume, it may he, that they are felt by 
others. Should he offer me my father’s picture, I shall 
gladly accept of it. A melancholy pleasure is better 
than none; nay, verily, better than most.” This is cold 
compared with the earnestness of affection, of impassion- 
ed tenderness even, which he displays in speaking of his 
mother. <A tribute, however, is immediately subjoined 
in praise of the manner in which Dr. Cowper discharged 
his duties to a young family, on whose account he mar- 
ried a second time, soon after the loss of his first amia- 
ble partner. It is somewhat singular, that, in the whole 
course of his correspondence, the poet never mentions 
his step-mother by name, and once only casually refers 
to the fact of his having one, in noticing her death as 
taking place soon after his father’s demise. In short, all 
the recollections of home seem to have centred in the 
first six years of life. We have often thought that this 
circumstance had tended not a little to give their colour- 
ing to many passages in TY¥rocinium, a poem, which, of 
all his works, exhibits, with great force and felicity of 
language, the largest share of prejudice. Regrets, per- 
haps unconscious, arising out of his own domestic ex- 
perience, seem, for instance, to mingle obviously in the 
following sentiments: 

But though the joys he hopes beneath your roof 
Bid fair enough to answer to the proof, 
Harmless, and safe, and natural as they are, 
A disappointment waits him even there ; 
Arrived, he feels an unexpected change— 

- * o * * 
And, least familiar where he should be most, 
Feels all his happiest privileges lost. 

The period passed under the paternal roof prior to 
entering upon a professional career is so variously stated, 
that scarcely two of his biographers agree as to its 


length. This is the less excusable, as Cowper himself 


had put on record the requisite information, “ Having 
spent,” says he, “about nine months at home, I was 
sent to practise the law with an attorney.” This inter- 
val it is the more necessary to determine with some de- 
gree of accuracy, both because any space much less than 
a year deranges the chronology, and that it appears to 
have been crowded with events not without interest, as 
illustrating the early habits and dispositions of the poct. 
A portion, and no doubt a considerable one, of this time 
must have been devoted to consultation with his friends 
on hts future views. As to his own wishes regarding a 
profession, or whether, indeed, he ever seriously enter- 
tained the subject, Cowper himself has left us entirely 
ignorant. "This, however, is certain, that for the law he 
had no personal predilection, nor yet sufficient aversion 
to overcome the solicitations of his father, to whose ur- 
gency he finally yielded, rather than follow his own in- 
clinations. Writing thus ten years afterward, to a female 
friend, he says, “I was bred to the law; a profession to 
which I was never much inclined, and in which I en- 
gaged, rather because I was desirous to gratify a most 
indulgent father, than because I had any hope of success 
in it myself. I spent twelve years in the Temple, where 
I made no progress in that science, to cultivate which I 
was sent there.”* It is melancholy to reflect with what 
unthinking facility a man of genius thus acquiesced in 
the most important resolution in life, and on the fruit- 
less waste of fifteen years of such an existence! Not 
that the choice made for him is in itself to be blamed. 
Considered as every like transaction ought rationally to 
be viewed, namely, as the most promising means at hand 
of establishing the individual usefully and honourably 
in society, the plans entertained by Dr, Cowper for his son 
were highly judicious, The family interest, which was 
valuable, lay chiefly in the legal profession, and would 
have proved amply sufficient to procure for Cowper, at 
an early age, an appointment both of distinction and 








* Letter to Mrs. King, dated March 3, 1788, as edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Johnson. 
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emolument. Neither had the youth hitherto shown any 
dispositions but those of ready application to such pur- 
suits. Nor can we join in the idle declamation of bio- 
graphers on the refined and ethereal temper of a mind 
too sentimental for the drudgery of the law. To a spirit 
firmly constituted, alive to a sense of duty, and animated 
by the incitement of a proper ambition, no profession by 
which eminence is to be attained, and to whose labours 
it has once devoted its energies, can be devoid of en- 
grossing interest. A mind of this stamp will find in 
Euclid an inspiration as awakening to its faculties as in 
Homer; and will give to the precedents of Blackstone 
the same enthusiasm, as, under different circumstances, 


it would bestow on the rapid eloquence of Demosthenes, | 


or the polished numbers of Virgil. It is the happy pre- 
rogative of true talent to exalt a vigorous industry into 
an excitement as effective and as intellectual as that ele- 
vation which is erroneously supposed to belong only to 
certain manifestations of genius. Cowper evidently 
possessed, though in early lite incapable of exerting, this 
mental energy ; for, even in the wane of his years, he 
brought to his translation as much of patient drudgery 
as ever was applied to any operation of mind. But 
from those dispositions and circumstances already de- 
scribed, he had lost that self-reliance which conscious 
resolution bestows, while neither his mental nor moral 





-}education had been calculated to inspire a maulier tone 
jof feeling. Hence, when left, in a great measure, his 


own master, he trifled with his profession to engage in 
aimless and irrelevant pursuits, purely because incapa- 
ble of pursuing one steady resolve. This state of mind, 
embittered, as it must have been, by the consciousness 
of time misspent, and of hopes disappointed, aggravated 
by fears of approaching want, was long but little re- 
moved from that sad and lengthened eclipse which over- 
shadowed his fine faculties. 

The choice, then, was an unhappy one, not in itself, 
but in the subsequent neglect of the duties and exertions 
which every profession imperatively demands as_ the 
price of success. It has been shown that there existed 
no natural incompetence to achieve this success; yet, 
had Dr. Cowper been fully apprised of his son’s tempe- 
rament and previous training, it may be doubted whether 
he would have urged this selection. At the same time, 
will any one venture to aflirm, that in any other condi- 
tion or pursuit, the same result might not have followed ? 
Here Cowper had again to lament the death of a mo- 
ther, whose early watchfulness might have corrected, or 
present knowledge of their nature have now averted, the 
consequences of his characteristic defects. ‘The choice, 
however, determined, it became necessary to follow it 
up; and Cowper, about the completion of his nineteenth 
year, entered with a Mr, Chapman, a London solicitor, 
to whom he was articled for three years. Both as a 
Christian and a professional man, this individual showed 
himself either singularly incompetent to the duties of 
such a relation, or culpably remiss in their discharge. At 
so important, yet so critical an age, Cowper app ars to 
have been left entirely to the guidance of his own dis- 
cretion, “ There,” meaning in the attorney’s house, he 
says, when writing on this subject long afterwards, «I 
might have lived and died without hearing or seeing any 
thing that could remind me of a single Christian duty, 
had it not been that I was at liberty to spend my leisure 
time (which was well nigh all my time) at my uncle’s 
in Southampton Row. By this means I had indeed an 
opportunity of sceing the inside of a church, whither I 
went with the family on Sundays, which probably I 
should otherwise never have seen.” x 

The attention shown by this legal tutor to the profes- 
sional studies of his ill-fated pupil, was equally exem- 
plary, as is described by the latter when writing, thirty 
years afterwards, to his cousin, Lady Hesketh. «1 did 
actually live three years with Mr, Chapman, a solicitor, 
that is to say, F slept three years in his house ; but I lived, 
that is to say, I spent my days, in Southampton Row, as 
you very well remember. There was I, and the future 
lord chancellor, constantly employed, from morning to 
night, in giggling and making giggle, instead of study- 
ing the law. O fie, cousin! how could you do so?” 

Three years thus passed away in idle folly ; and 
though some additions, by desaltory study, were made 
to his literary attainments, nothing, or next to nothing, 
of knowledge in his profession had been acquired. 
Such was his progress when Cowper, on completing his 


twenty-first year, became a resident—he could hardly be 
called a student—in the Inner Temple. By those who 
have closely watched the vicissitudes in his mournful 
history, it may perhaps have been observed, that almost 
every change in his circumstances or situation is attend- 
ed with serious effects upon his mind. This was very 
remarkable on the present occasion. No sooner was 
Cowper thus left in a manner complete master of him- 
self, and removed from that nominal dependence upon 
another whence he had experienced so little benefit, than 
he fell into the longest and severest despondency with 
which he had yet been afflicted. Every alteration alarm- 
ed him; and of all men of genius and sensibility of 
whom we have ever read, he appears to have been the 
jleast inclined to act or live for himself. But many 
‘thoughts must at this juncture have arisen to disturb and 
‘depress. Three years of professional life had been suffer- 
jed to pass without their fruits; he had made another, a 
{more serious, and an expensive movement in advance. 
|'Thus, without having secured the advantages of the past, 
{he beheld his resources for the future melting away. 
jSuch a situation might well startle a stronger organisa- 
\tion than Cowper’s; but while: pity is due to his over 
acute sensibilities, it would be wronging the moral im- 
portance of our subject as an example to others, not to 
express our conviction, that he owed to his former negli- 
gence no small portion of his disquiet at this juncture. 
His own description of his case ought to bring home 
powerfully its influence to the trifler with life, in what- 
ever situation. “I was struck,” says he, “ not long after 
my settlement in the Temple, with such a dejection of 
spirits, as none but they who have felt the same can have 
the least conception of. Day and night I was upon the 
rack,—lying down in horror, and rising up in despair. 
I presently Jost all relish for those studies to which I had 
before been closely attached. The classics had no longer 
any charms for me; I had need of something more 
salutary than amusement, but [ had no one to direct me 
where to find it,” 





In all these causes and symptoms of Cowper’s first 
prolonged melancholy, is there any one originating in 
religion? So far from this, long prior to its commence- 
ment, religious thoughts had been excluded from his 
| mind, or were allowed to make but a momentary sojourn 
there. Yet to such an extent, indeed, may men blind 
{themselves to the perception of the truth when opposed 
to a favourite opinion, that writers have maligned as its 
leause the very religion which was in this instance the 
first, as in all others it continues to be the last and only, 
{solace of the malady. Let us hear the sufferer himself 
explain his griefs and their remedy. 
| “At length I met with Herbert’s poems, and Gothic 
‘and uncouth as they are, I yet found in them a strain of 
| piety which I could not but admire. ‘This was the only 
jauthor I had any delight in reading. I pored over him 
lall day long; and, though I found not in them what I 
|mieht have found—a cure for my malady—yet it never 
lseemed so much alleviated as while I was reading him. 
'At leneth I was advised, by a very near and dear rela- 
‘tion, to lay him aside; for he thought such an author 
| more likely to nourish my disorder than to remove 
ns 

In giving this advice, Dr. Cowper seems thus early to 
have conceived the same mistake regarding his son’s 
mental situation which almost all others—we cannot 
help believing often wilfully—have entertained, in as- 
cribing his depression to religious melancholy. Thence 
only could a father have discouraged the perusal of a 
writer always so sincerely pious, frequently so exqui- 
sitely touching on divine knowledge, as Herbert. Con- 
jnected, also, as Herbert had been with Dr. Donne, in 
; whom Cowper gloried as an ancestor, the “ sweet dis- 
courses” of the poet were the more adapted to excite a 
soothing influence upon his distemper. There is fre- 
quently, too, a vein of thought in Herbert so congenial 
with the sentiments of the author of the Task, as to 
render it matter of no wonder that his strains, “ Gothic 
and uncouth” though they appeared, should have strongly 
impressed the latter’s fancy. We might, for example, 
almost imagine, while reading the following expression 
of Herhert’s reliance upon God under disappointment in 
the unprofitableness of a college life, that we perused 
one of Cowper's own aspirations after a practical good- 
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poet’s darkest years. To her younger sister, his attach- 
ment formed at this very time the source of brightest 
hopes, and might have conducted to permanent happi- 
ness, Over this incident, indeed, in his history a veil 
{had early been thrown, not now to be withdrawn, 
| Enough however is disclosed to inform us, that the affec- 
tion was mutual, and that the prudence of friends would 
have interposed no obstacle, beyond a proper delay until 
| Cowper had established himself in life. 'T'o these cireum- 
| stances he alludes, in the following pathetic lines, in a let- 
| ter to the elder sister of his mistress. The letter had per- 


Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrapt me in a gown; 
I was entangled in a world of strife, 
Before I had the power to change my life. 
Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show: 
I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree, 
For, then, sure I should grow 
To fruit or shade—at least some bird would trust 
Her household with me, and I would be just. 














Yet though thou troublest me, I must be meek, 
In weakness must be stout. | 
Well, I will change my service, and go seck | 
Some other master out. | 
Ah, my dear God! though I am clean forgot, 
Let me not love thee, if I love thee not!* 


A ray of comfort began to dawn upon Cowper’s trou- 
bled spirit, when, in his own language, having expe-| 
rienced the ineflicacy of all human means, he at length} 
betook himself to God in prayer: —“ Such,” continues | 
he, “is the rank our Redeemer holds in our esteem, that | 
we never resort to him but in the last instanee, when all | 
creatures have failed to succour us! My hard heart 
was at length softened, and my stubborn knees brought 
to bow. I composed a set of prayers, and made frequent | 
use of them. Weak as my faith was, the Almighty, | 
who will not break the bruised reed, nor quench the| 
smoking flax, was generously pleased to hear me. A} 
change of scene was recommended to me; and I em-| 
braced an opportunity of going to Southampton, where | 
I spent several months. Soon after our arrival, we walk-| 
ed to a place called Freemantle, about a mile from the 
town: the morning was clear and calm; the sun shone 
bright upon the sea; and the country was the most beau-| 
tiful I had ever seen. We sat down upon an eminence, | 
at the end of that arm of the sea which runs between | 
Southampton and the New Forest. Here it was, on a 
sudden, as if another sun had been kindled that instant} 
in the heavens, on purpose to dispel sorrow and vexation | 
of spirit. I felt the weight of all my misery taken off; ; 
my heart became light and joyful in a moment; I could| 
have wept with transport had I been alone. I must! 
needs believe that nothing less than the Almighty fiat| 


could have filled me with such inexpressible delight: not | 


by a gradual dawning of peace, but, as it were, with a| 
flash of his life-giving countenance.” | 

Happy had been for Cowper, could he have improved, | 
as he might, this gracious dispensation—had he cherish-| 
ed into permanent love, that “something like a glow of| 
gratitude,” which he says he remembered entertaining to-| 
wards the Father of Mercies! Bat his goodness passed | 
away like the morning cloud,— | 


As bright—as transient too. 


His years, his present feclings and situation, were indeed 
calculated to induce forgetfulness of salutary impres- 
sions, in one not yet habituated to serious thoughts. | 
The aspect of external nature, and the sensation of in-| 
ward buoyancy on escaping from the solitude over which | 
he had brooded in such sorrow, but, above all, the charm | 
of a companionship, that enhances all pleasures, excited | 
a cheering influence upon his mind. The friends in| 
whose society he made this excursion, were those whom | 
he most esteemed, and liad longest known. His uncle, | 
Ashley Cowper, Esq. clerk of the parliament, and his| 
amiable cousins, the daughters of that gentleman, Mr. 
Henry Cowper, another cousin, and, for a short time, | 
his father, formed the party. With one of the young) 
ladies, the future Lady Hesketh, the reader will become 
acquainted as the correspondent and benefactress of the | 





*George Herbert, fifth son of Sir Richard Herbert,! 
and brother of the celebrated Lord Herbert, was born at| 
Montgomery Castle, the family residence, 1593. After al 
distinguished career at Cambridge, he resigned all ambi-| 
tious pretensions, took orders, and died in 1632, at his! 
dwelling of Bemeston Rectory, Wiltshire. His mother, | 
to whom his letters and many poems are addressed, was | 
Magdalen, youngest daughter of Sir Richard Newport, , 
and one of theymost accomplished women of the age ; 
she was the patroness of Donne, and, by a second mar- 
riage, became Lady Danvers. Herbert’s works are the 
Priest, a manual of clerical duties, and the Temple, a} 
collection of sacred poems. ‘Thia latter is the volume 
to which Cowper alludes. 


.| tened to the gracious call at Southampton. 


}some measure, of religious persuasion. 


ished, but the verses were retained in the faithful nfmory 
of the lady to whom they had been first to addressed. 
They are introduced here for the sake of illustration, not 
in their order of time; for they were not composed till 
nearly, ten years after the present date, when the writer 
had begun to despair of his appointment in the house 
of lords. 

Doom‘d, as TI am, in solitude to waste 

The present moments, and regret the past : 

Deprived of every joy I valued most, 

My friend torn from me, and my misiress lost: 

Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 

The dull effect of humour or of spleen. 

Still, still 1 mourn, with each returning day, 

Him snatch’d by fate in early youth away— 

And her, through tedious years of doubt and pain, 

Fix’d in her choice, and faithful—but in vain !* 

O prone to pity, generous and sincere, 

Whose eye ne’er yet refused the wretch a tear— 

Whose heart the real claim of friendship knows, 

Nor thinks a lover’s are but fancied woes,— 

See me, ere yet my destined course half done, 

Cast forth a wanderer on a world unknown! 

See me neglected on the world’s rude coast, 

Fach dear companion of my voyage lost! 

Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my brow, 

And ready tears wait only leave to flow! 

Why all that soothes a heart from anguish free— 

All that delights the happy, palls on me! 


How truly has Cowper himself said, “that our after 


life is generally what the first few years in which we are 
our Own masters make it.” 
other worth preserving, has been drawn from bitter expe- 


The observation, like every 


rience of his own failures. How different had been his 
lot from the one too faithfully described in these melan- 


choly strains, if, at the age of twenty-three, he had lis- 


We use the 
word call advisedly, yet without fear that the reader will 
place us among those who scem to entertain a wish of 
rendering the life and writings of Cowper a test, in 
In that, and 


| “y° . “o . 
| other striking instances, if we do not behold, with per- 


sons well disposed but of fervid imaginations, evidence 
of the instantaneous efficacy of grace,—still less do we 


join in the heartless sneer against what has been termed 


methodism, and the hollowness of all sudden conversion. 
The comfort which for a moment fell upon the soul of 
the afflicted youth, was nothing beyond what scripture 
teaches to be the natural fruits of the spirit through the 
proper ordinance of prayer. Cowper, we see, had been 
long preparing, and brought his mind into a comparative 
meetness for the reception of divine truth. His speedy 
and melancholy falling away, therefore, so far from being 
the consequence of a sudden conversion, proved his 
heart to be yet unconverted, and only awakening to a 
sense of goodness. His relapse to the “dead things of 
the world,” naturally resulted from the intermission of 
those spiritual exercises, by whose quickening influences 
he had thus been brought to the threshold of the temple 
of the living God. 

Scarcely had Cowper tasted of intellectual peace, 
when, to use his own confession, he quickly persuaded 
himself, that he was indebted for his deliverance to no- 
thing but a change of scene, and the amusing varieties 
of the place. Thus, then, months passed away in the 
country in a state of indifference, or of total unconcern 
Nor, at the age of twenty-three, sur- 


about religion. 
* The friend whom the poct here laments, was Sir 
William Russel, fellow-student at Westminster, who, we 
believe, was drowned. Tle calls his mistress faithful in 
vain, because, from the failure of his prospeets in the 
house of Jords, there could be no hope of their union. 





rounded, as we have beheld him, by so much to with- 
draw the attention, and occupied with one «sole sweet 
feeling,” is there great cause for censure, if serious 
thoughts were not always present. But nothing can ex- 
tenuate the course of life into which he plunged, on re- 
turning to London. Even the earthly attachment he 
professed, which, when sincerely felt in a tender and 
manly breast, ever proves the best guardian of virtue, 
and, under circumstances similar to his, the strongest m- 
centive to noble exertion, should have protected him alike 
from profligacy and idleness. ‘These terms may perhaps 
sound harshly to those accustomed to find this portion 
of his life glossed over as dissipated, not vieious— 
fashionable rather than idle. “ It was only at this time,” 
says the author of the Pleasures of Hope, “ that Cow- 
per could ever be said to have lived as a man of the 
world. Though shy to strangers, he was highly valued 
for his wit and pleasantry amidst an intimate and gay 
circle of men of talents. But though he was then in 
the focus of convivial society, he never partook of its 
intemperance.”* ‘The picture is not a disagreeable one, 
but differs much from the sketch made by Cowper him- 
self. Such strong touches as—“I taught myself, that 
nothing but a continued circle of diversion and indul- 
gence of appetite could secure me from a relapse—years 
spent in an uninterrupted course of sinful indulgence— 
disputing on the truth of scripture when half intoxicat- 
ed,” —these, with many similar traits, belong not to the 
portrait of a blameless youth. Cowper’s subsequent opin- 
ions, indeed, may probably have led him to view former 
errors through an exaggerating medium; but the strong 
abhorrence of his conduct, expressed even in his most 
healthful intervals—the inconsistency of a deep, almost 
hopeless contrition for slight offences, (an inconsistency, 
by the way, which, on this gratuitous assumption, has 
been charged upon his religion,) do not permit the belief 
that his were merely venial errors of thoughtlessness and 
inexperience, 

His religious career, during th@ same period, was 
equally lamentable; yet such must needs be the down- 
ward progress of every man, if he reasons at all, who 
prefers pleasure to duty. Perceiving his practice to be 
inconsistent with the gospel, and unwilling to renounce 
the former, he sought refuge in an attempt to disbelieve 
the latter. “On returning to London, I burnt my pray- 
ers, and away went all thoughts of devotion, and depend- 
ence upon God my Saviour. My associates and com- 
panions being either, like myself, professed Christians or 
professed infidels, I obtained at length so complete a vic- 
tory over my conscience, that all remonstrances from that 
quarter were vain, and in a manner silenced; though 
sometimes, indeed, a question would arise in my mind, 
whether it were safe to proceed any farther in a course 
so plainly and utterly condemned in the word of God. I 
saw clearly, that if the gospel were true, such a conduct 
must inevitably end in my destruction. The next thought 
that occurred to me, was a doubt whether the gospel 
were true or false. ‘I'o this succeeded many an anxious 
wish for the decision of this important question; for I 
foolishly thought that obedience would presently follow, 
were I but convinced that it was worth while to attend 
to it. Having no reason to expect a miracle, and not 
hoping to be satisfied with Jess, I acquiesced in favour of 
the conclusion, that the enly course I could take to se- 
cure my present peace, was to wink hard against the 
prospect of future misery, and to resolve to banish all 
thoughts of a subject upon which I thonght to so little 
purpose. Nevertheless, when I was in the company of 
deists, and heard the gospel blasphemed, I never failed 
to assert the truth of it with much vehemence of dispn- 
tation ; for which I was the better qualified, having been 
always an industrious and diligent enquirer into the evi- 
dences by which it was externally supported. I think I 
once went so far in a controversy of this kind, as to as- 
sert, that I would gladly submit to have my right hand 
cut off, so that I might but be enabled to live according 
to the gospel. Thus have I been employed in vindicat- 
ing the truth of scripture, while in the very act of re- 
bellion against its dictates! Lamentable inconsistency ! 
of a convinced judgment with an unsanctified heart !” 
Lamentable indeed!) And yet that man’s experience of 
the worid must be very limited, who has not found that 
Cowper’s practical unbelief represents not that of an in- 


*Campbell’s British Poets, vol. vii. p. 332. 
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dividual, but of a class—unhappily a numerous one—| 
whose infidelity is the result, not of deficiency, but per- | 
version of knowledge ;—who assent to the magnificent | 
system of external testimony, yet start aside from the 
gacred conclusion to which the evidence ought so irre- 
sistibly to lead, and which alone can render this belief 
not positively sinful! How strongly does the poet 
speak, in the following lines, to those who may now 


think on these subjects as he once thought: 


I am no preacher—let this hint suftice,— 
The cross, once seen, is death to every vice ; 
Else He that hung there suffer’d all his pain, 
Bled, groan’d, and agonised, and died in vain, 
There, and there only, (though the deist rave 
And atheist, if earth bear so base a slave,) 
There, and there only, is the power to save ; 
There no delusive hope insults despair, 

No mockery meets you—no deception there ; 
The spells and charms that blinded you before, 
All vanish there, and fascinate no more, 


In his twenty-fifth year, and when he had now resided 
three years in the Temple, Cowper sustained a severe 
domestic calamity in losing his father. An event of this 
solemn and affecting nature seldom fails to awaken se- 
rious thoughts even in the most unreflecting. The cir- 
cumstances, also, attending the bereavement were adapt- 
ed to heighten its impressiveness. Dr. Cowper, still in 
the vigour of life, and in his usual state of health, was 
so suddenly struck with a fatal paralysis, that though his 
son instantly hurried from London, he had expired 
a few minutes before the latter arrived at Berkhamp- 
stead. Biographers have, nevertheless, stated, that Cow- 
per was but little affected by his father’s death. Certainly 
nothing to the contrary appears in the poet’s writings; 
but the cause assigned, namely, a depression of spirits, 
which is said to have hindered him from duly estimating 
the magnitude of the blow, did not at this time exist. 
The first attack had passed away, and the second and 
more dreadful one ‘had its commencement many years 
afterwards. Granting, then, the fact, we must seek 
some other explanation. Though there is no reason to 
doubt the filial reverence and respect with which Cowper 
regarded his surviving parent, yet the prolonged inter- 
ruption of that personal intercourse which to the senti- 
ment of duty adds the intensity of love and attachment, 
had never allowed these feelings fully to unfold them. 
selves, We have already seen that the poct draws from 
his own experience the picture of a youthful heart chill- 
ed and seared by early separation from home and its as- 
sociations. Hardly can any subsequent opportunity 
make up for the vividness of first impressions on the 
opening affections of childhood; or for the loss of that 
season when the child so guilelessly, so insensibly, yet 
so sweetly and certainly, gains the proper station in the 
parental bosom, But that Cowper's disposition naturally 
overflowed with this genuine kindliness, needs no other 
proof than the affectionate sincerity with which, at the 
very time of which we now speak, he regarded another 
relative. ‘“ How well,” says he, writing on this subject 
long afterwards, “ do I still remember, when I have been 
kept awake the whole uight by the thought that my un- 
cle might die before me.” Who does not recognise in 
these words the pure aspirations of his own young 
heart? and what clearer evidence cin there be of the 
baneful eflects of early dissipation and religious indiffer- 


ence, than their stifling in such a breast the yearnings of 


filial affection? For, conceding to absence and inter- 
ruption of cordial intercourse all their effect in estrane- 
ing relatives from eech other, an absorbing and selfish 
dissipation—and dissipation is always  selfish—could 
alone so speedily obliterate from a son’s recollection the 
memory of a father. We find in fact, by his own con- 
fession, that, after his loss, Cowper plunged deeper into 
former excesses, just in proportion as he felt himself less 
under control, with resources more directly at his own 
command, Of Dr. Cowper himself we know but little: 
though his religious opinions and ordinary regularity in 
the discharge of his clerical duties, may not perhaps 
have accorded with the subsequent exalted ideas of bis 
son, they seem to have been laudable and useful. His 
literary acquirements were extensive, and of his poetical 
talents, at least one respectable evidence is preserved." 





That period in Cowper’s history, extending from his 
father’s death to his own mental calamity, is filled up in 
the general sketch already given of his religious strug- 
gles and mode of life. From his thoughtless dissipation, 
his fruitless scruples, and weak trifling with a profession 
demanding his utmost application, it is pleasing to turn 
to his literary pursuits and almost uninterrupted cultiva- 
tion of elegant knowledge. This interval has accord- 
ingly been reserved for a continuous account of the 
poet’s early compositions. These writings, too, possess- 
ing frequently but little intrinsically to recommend them, 
beyond the interest derived from the gradual unfolding 
of his powers which they exhibit, we shall introduce 
here, in preference to inserting them, detached and with- 
out reference, among the productions of his matured ge- 
nius. 

Poctical composition appears to have formed his fa- 
vourite exercise from an early period in Cowper’s life. 
The first attempt of this kind which he himself thought 
worthy of preservation, was a translation of an elegy 
from Tibullus, executed in his fourteenth year. Unfor- 
tunately, all traces of this juvenile performance are lost. 
In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Unwin, without date, but 
which could not have been written less than forty years 
afterwards, Cowper enclosed, or transcribed, the only 
copy known to exist. The letter has been recovered, 
but the translation had fallen aside, and, notwithstanding 
Hayley’s researches, could not be recovered. It seems 
not improbable, however, that the version was published, 
and in this hope we have vainly turned over the regis- 
ters and fugitive collections of the period. 

“T have been a dabbler in rhyme,” says Cowper of 
himself, “ever since I was fourteen years of age.” 
There is reason to believe, therefore, that those years 
spent in the higher classes at Westminster must have 
been productive of various pieces of original composi- 
tion, besides the usual school exercises, which, in the 
case at least of distinguished pupils, frequently include 
no mean specimens of English versification. ‘The pre- 
sumption acquires probability from the fact, that Dr. 
Cowper encouraged the poetical propensities of both his 
sons. But all intervening productions, if they ever ex- 
isted, have long since perished. Hence the next piece 
in succession bears date nearly four years later than the 
version from Tibullus, being usually assigned to the 
autumn of 1748 or 1749, since, as we are inclined to 


nine months passed at Berkhampstead, on removing from 
Westminster. 


VERSES ON FINDING THE HEEL OF AN OLD SHOE, 


Fortune! I thank thee ; gentle goddess, thanks! 
Not that my muse, though bashful, shall deny 

She would have thank’d thee rather hadst thou cast 
A treasure in her way ; for neither meed 

Of lowly breakfast, to dispel the fumes 

And bowel-racking pains of emptiness, 

Nor noontide feast, nor evening’s cool repast, 


think, it was composed some time during the interval of 


With toilsome steps and difficult moves on: 
Thus fares it oft with other than the feet 

Of humble villager. The statesman thus, 
Up the steep road, where proud ambition leads 
Aspiring, first, uninterrupted, wends 

His prosp’rous way, nor fears miscarriage foul 
While policy prevails and friends prove true ; 
But that support now failing, by him left 

On whom he most depended—basely left, 
Betray’d, deserted—from his airy height 
Headlong he falls, and through the rest of life 
Drags the dull load of disappointment on. 


These lines, which have been represented by one poet 
of celebrity, as an instance of Cowper’s “ early turn to 
moralise,” an opinion adopted by another still more emi- 
nent, with the addition, “ on whimsical subjects,” appear 
to be merely an imitation of the Splendid Shilling, by 
Philips. In one passage, the similarity is so close as al- 
most to present the very words quoted from that poem 
with approbation by Dr. Johnson. But they are not 
without their moral reflections, and of a higher tone, 
than the morality of their prototype. They evince, 
likewise, great ease, and considerable power of versifica- 
tion, clearly proving our previous supposition, that their 
youthful author, betwixt his fourteenth and nineteenth 
year, must have applied diligently to the practice of com- 
posing. It is curious, also, to trace in this early produc- 
tion the faults of occasional ruggedness and love of eli- 
sion, united with those peculiar habits of close observa- 
tion, and minute yet exquisitely natural description, 
which so eminently distinguish the writings of his ad- 
vanced years. 

Upon establishing himself in London, and more par- 
ticularly after becoming a member of the Middle Temple, 
Cowper not only devoted much of his time to literature 
in private, but formed also one of a literary circle, of no 
small celebrity at the time. Still, though many of his 
most intimate friends at this time were writers by pro- 
fession, and though a love of letters formed the cement 
of the society in which he chiefly passed his hours, he 
published very little, and that anonymously, in order to 
assist others. Unfortunately, also, scarcely any of these 
friendly contributions have been preserved of all that he 
undoubtedly composed in the course of twelve years. 
“T have reason to believe,” says Hayley, “that he wrote 
many poems in early life.” In his own letters, too, when 
detailing the results of his desultory reading at Olney, 
we find him noticing to correspondents that he occasion- 
ally lighted upon a piece of his own, published in the 
Register, or other periodical receptacle. During the 
latter years of his residence in the Temple, likewise, he 
regularly carried on a poetical correspondence with his 
amiable and accomplished brother, John Cowper, then 
fellow of Qucen’s College, Oxford. These epistles must 
have possessed the power of leaving a strong impression, 
since we find a lady, to whom they appear to have been 
read, asking about their preservation nearly forty years 





Hopes she from this, presumptuous—though, perhaps, 
The cobbler, leather-carving artist, might. 
Ne’ertheless, she thanks thee, and accepts thy boon 
Whatever; not as erst the fabled cock, 
Vain-glorious fool! unknowing what he found, 
Spurn’d the rich gem thou gavest him; wherefore, ah! 
Why not on me that favour (werthier sure !) 
Conferr’dst thou, goddess ? Thou art blind, thou say’st : 
FEnough—thy blindness shall excuse the deed. 

Nor does my muse no benefit exhale 
From this thy scant indulgence: even here 
Hints, worthy sage philosophy, are found— 
I]|ustrious hints, to moralise my song ! 
This pond’rous heel of perforated hide, 
Compact with pegs indented, many a row, 
Haply (for such its massive form bespeaks) 
The weighty tread of some rude peasant clown 
Upbore ; on this supported oft, he stretch’d, 
With uncouth strides, along the furrow’d glebe, 
Flatt’ning the stubborn clod, till cruel time, 
(What will not cruel time?) on a wry step, 
Sever’d the stout cohesion; when, alas! 
Ife who could erst, with even, equal pace, 
Pursue his destined way with symmetry 
And some proportion form’d, now, on one side 
Curtail’d and maim’d, the sport of vagrant boys, 





* Sce Duncombe’s Miscellany. 


Cursing his frail supporter, treacherous prop! 


afterwards. The reply to this enquiry probably declares 
the fate, not only of these, but of all the early labours 
of Cowper’s pen. On his melancholy removal to the 
country, as he informs his fair correspondent, his books 
and papers were forgotten, and though a friend, long af- 
terwards, recovered the former, the latter, which filled 
several boxes, had disappeared beyond recall, 

In arranging the few remains thus left, we place next 
in order, according to the date found upon them in the 
hand-writing of the author, the following stanzas from a 
longer poem, composed in his twenty-second year : 


ON THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF SIR CHARLES GRANDISON 
1753. 
To rescue from the tyrant’s sword, 
Th’ oppress’d; unseen, and unemplored, 
To cheer the face of wo; 
From lawless insult to defend 
An orphan’s right, a fallen friend, 
And a forgiven foe ; 


These, these distinguish from the crowd, 
And these alone, the great and"good, 
The guardians of mankind ; 
Whose bosoms with these virtues heave 
Oh, with what matchless speed they leave, 
The multitude behind! : 
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Then ask ye from what cause on earth 
Virtues like these derive their birth ? 
Derived from Heaven alone, 
Full on that favour’d breast they shine, 
Where faith and resignation join 
To call the blessing down. 


Such is that heart; but while the muse 
Thy theme, O Richardson, pursues, 
Her feeble spirits faint ; 
She cannot reach, and would not wrong, 
That subject for an angel’s song, 
The hero and the saint! 


Though these verses hardly deserve praise beyond that 
of good intention, they exhibit interesting evidence of 
the occasional ascendancy of native goodness and religi- 
ous sentiment over the doubts and hardened transgres- 
sions of a life such as our author has described his own 
to have been. This constant struggle, maintained be- 
tween an inherent belief and an artificial scepticism, con- 
stitutes a main feature in his moral character. Mean- 
while, it is pleasing to reflect on thoughts of “ faith and 
resignation” interposing in the intervals of mistrust or 
reckless sin, like the blue of heaven seen through the 
driving masses of a stormy sky. The influence, too, of 
Richardson’s society—for he was personally acquainted 
with the author of Clarjssa—could hardly fail to aid in 
cherishing a love of virtue in Cowper’s mind. ‘To re- 
collections of this nature may probably be attributed the 
preference which he gave to the writings of Richardson, 
even in his last deplorable state, when broken down in 
strength and depressed in spirit, he could no longer either 
read or think for himself.* 

But an abiding attachment for all the friends of his 
youth distinguished Cowper in every period of his life. 


At this time, his most intimate associates were those of 


his class-fellows at Westminster, whom chance or pro- 
fessional study had settled again in the capital. Twenty 
or thirty years of sickness and seclusion seem to have 
wrought no change in his feelings here. We clearly see, 
from his letters, for instance, that Thurlow’s temporary 
neglect of his first volume hurt him more deeply than 
the inattention of the public. Even where his judgment 
or opinion forbade him to commend, his heart refused to 
disapprove. A remarkable example of this occurs in his 
conduct on the trial of his old school-fellow, Warren 
Hastings, when he sent privately, for publication in the 
newspapers, some touching lines in favour of the ex- 
governor-general, whom he had neither seen nor heard 
from since they had parted at Westminster. 


Of all these early friends, Cowper appears to have been 
attached to none more warmly than to Lloyd. To assist 
him in various literary undertakings, he is supposed to 
have written a number of pieces, both in prose and verse, 
which cannot now be identified. Besides the talents and 
amiable, though thoughtless, disposition of Lloyd, many 
associations concurred to strengthen this connection. 
They had studied together under Lloyd’s father, who 
was usher and under master of Westminster for half a 
century.t At the period of which we now write, both 
—— 

* Samuel Richardson, the son of a joiner, and printer 
by profession, was born in Derbyshire, 1689, commenced 
business at the age of thirty in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, where he died, 1761. ‘The order of his writings 
was Pamela, 1741; Clarissa Harlowe, 1648 ; Sir Charies 
Grandison, 1753. The popularity of these works, and 
especially the last, has been equaled in our own times 
by the fame of those of Sir Walter Scott. In these two 
instances only, in the whole history of our literature, has 
a national sensation been created, and the premises of the 
publisher been beset on the expected appearance of a new 
production. Yet how different the character of the two 
writers, and the tone of their compositions! How supe- 
Tlor, we may venture to assert, is the taste of our own 
age, since the admiration bestowed upon the genius by 
which it was adorned is so incomparably more justly be- 
stowed! 

tIn a translation of some later verses on the death of 
Dr. Lloyd, who retired from Westminster on a pension 
from George ILI, the following notice is prefixed :—‘ I 
make no apology for the introduction of the following 
lines, (the original Latin,) though I never learned who 
wrote them. Their elegance will sufficiently reeommend 


unobtrusive humour exquisitely graphic beyond almost 


J epistle, written in his twenty-third year: 


cultivating similar tastes, and Cowper having leisure 
and ability thus to serve his friend, the latter repaid the 
obligation, by introducing him to a wider circle of litera- 
ry associates, and men of the world.* In this society, 
often enlivened by the dangerous conviviality of Wilks 
and Churchill, were passed many of those hours, the 
remembrance of which afterwards occasioned the deep 
remorse we have already witnessed. But, however hurt- 
ful to his morals or peace of mind these meetings might 
have been, the knowledge of character and of mankind 
thus obtained, proved of infinite service to the genius of 
Cowper. It was only at this period that he could ever 
have acquired that microscopic insight into human na- 
ture which marks his poetical delineations, and that quiet 


every other English writer. Those who have expressed 
their astonishment at these accomplishments, seem to 
have forgotten that the recluse of Olney mingled for a 
time among the wittiest and gayest of the metropolis. It 
might readily be presumed, then, that any thing address- 
ed to his favourite associate, would be marked with pe- 
culiar kindliness and grace. Accordingly, in the charac- 
teristics of sprightliness, ease, and good feeling, we do 
not know that Cowper ever surpassed the following 


TO ROBERT LLoyD, ESQ. 1754, 

’Tis not that I intend to rob 
Thee of thy birthright, gentle Bob; 
For thou art born sole heir, and single, 
Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle: 
Not that I mean, while thus I knit 
My threadbare sentiments together, 
To show my genius or my wit— 
When God and you know I have neither, 
Or such as might be better shown 
By letting poetry alone. 
’'Tis not with either of these views 
That I presumed t’ address the Muse ; 
But to divert a fierce banditti, 
(Sworn foes to every thing that’s witty !) 
That, with a black, infernal train, 
Make cruel inroads in my brain, 
And daily threaten to drive thence 
My little garrison of sense. 
The fierce banditti which I mean, 
Are gloomy thoughts, led on by spleen ; 
Then there’s another reason yet, 
Which is—that I may fairly quit 
The debt, which justly became due 
The moment when I heard from you. 
And you might grumble, crony mine, 
If paid in any other coin; 
Since twenty sheets of lead, God knows, 
(I would say twenty sheets of prose,) 
Can ne’er be deem’d worth half so much 
As one of gold, and yours was such. 
Thus, the preliminaries settled, 
I fairly find myself pitch-kettled,t 
And cannot see, though few see better, 
How I shall hammer out a letter. 

First for a thought—since all agree— 
A thought—I have it—let me see— 
’* Tis gone again, plague on’t! I thought 
I had it—but have it not. 
Dame Gurton thus, and Hodge her son, 
That useful thing, her needle, gone, 
Rake well the cinders, sweep the floor, 
And sift the dust behind the door: 
While eager Hodge beholds the prize 
In old grimalkin’s staring eyes ; 
And Gammer finds it on her knees 





shall be happy if the English version that they have re- 
ceived from me be found not to dishonour them. Affee- 
tion for the memory of the worthy man whom they cele- 
brate, alone prompted me to this endeavour.—W. Cowper.” 
* Robert Lloyd was two years younger than Cowpcr, 
having been born in 1733. From Westminster he removed 
to 'T'rinity College, Cambridge, and subsequently became 
usher in the former seminary. Disliking the drudgery 
of a schoolmaster’s life, he commenced author by profes. 
sion. Though successful in establishing a literary repu- 
tation, he experienced the too common lot of genius, and 
died a prisoner for debt, at the age of thirty-one. 


In every shining straw she sees. 

This simile were apt enough, 

But I’ve another, critic proof; 

The virtuoso thus at noon, 

Broiling beneath a July sun, 

The gilded butterfly pursues, 

O’er hedge and ditch, through gaps and mews ; 
And, after many a vain essay 

To captivate the tempting prey, 

Gives him at length the lucky pat, 

And has him safe beneath his hat, 

Then lifts it gently from the ground— 
But, oh! ’tis lost as scon as found; 
Culprit his liberty regains— 

F'lits out of sight, and mocks his pains. 
The sense was dark,—’t was therefore fit 
With simile t’ illustrate it. 

But as too much obscures the sight 

As often as too little light, 

We have our similes cut short 

For matters of more grave import. 

That Matthew’s numbers run with ease, 
Each man of common sense agrees ; 

All men of common sense allow, 

That Robert’s lines are easy too: 

Where, then, the pref’rence shall we place, 
Or how do justice in this case ? 

« Matthew,” says Fame, “ with endless pains, 
Smoothed and refined the meanest strains, 
Nor suffer’d one ill chosen rhyme 

’'T escape him at the idlest time ; 

And thus o’er all a lustre cast, 

‘That, while the language lives, will last.” 
« An’t please your ladyship,” quoth I, 
(For ‘tis my business to reply,) 

«“ Sure so much labour, so much toil, 
Bespeak at least a stubborn soil: 

Theirs be the laurel wreath decreed, 

Who both write well, and write full speed ! 
Who throw their Helicon about 

As freely as a conduit spout! 

Friend Robert thus, like Chien Savant, 
Lets fall a poem en passant, 

Nor needs his genuine ore refine— 

’ Tis ready polish’d from the mine !” 


There now occurs a considerable interval without any 
authenticated original production of Cowper’s youth. 
T'he following poem, which must conclude this section 
of his labours, was not published until 1815, having been 
then accidentally discovered by his kinsman, the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson. ‘These stanzas were probably communicated 
by the poet, early in life, to his cousin, the Rev, Martin 
Madan, from whose Commonplace Book they were tran- 
scribed. ‘Their existence seems thenceforward to have 
been completely forgotten by their author; or, probably, 
he forbore recurring to a subject connected in sentiment 
with the melancholy associations of a first and fruitless 
attachment. ‘The date which the reverend editor has 
prefixed to this recovered treasure is 1762; and certain- 
lv, from intrinsic evidence, the lines could not have been 
composed later; and, in all likelihood, they were written 
somewhat earlier. The Prayer for Indifference was 
from the pen of Mrs. Greville, and appeared in the fifth 
volume of the Annual Register. The lady to whom 
Cowper addressed his expostulation seems to have been 
his cousin and intended wife, 


ADDRESSED TO MISS 





ON READING THE PRAYER FOR INDIFFERENCE. 

And dwells there in a female heart, 
By bounteous Heaven design’d 

The choicest raptures to impart, 
To feel the most refined,— 

Dwells there a wish in such a breast 
Its nature to forego, 

To smother in ignoble rest 
At once both bliss and wo? 

Far be the thought, and far the strain, 
Which breathes the low desire, 

How sweet soe’er the verse complain— 
Though Phabus strung the lyre. 


Come, then, sweet maid, (in nature wise, ) 








them to persons of classical taste and erudition, and I 


t Fashionable slang of the day for puzzled. 


Who, knowing them, can tell, 
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From generous sympathy, what joys 
The glowing bosom swell. 


In justice to the various powers 
Of pleasing, which you share, 

Join me, amid your silent bours, 
To form the better prayer. 


With lenient balm, may Ob’ron hence 
To fairyland be driven, 

With ev’ry herb that blunts the sense 
Mankind received from Heaven. 


Oh! if my Sovereign Author please, 
Far be it from my fate 

To live unblest, in torpid ease, 
And slumber on in state : 


Each tender tie of life defied, 
When social pleasures spring ; 
Unmoved with all the world beside, 

A solitary thing. 


Some Alpine mountain, wrapt in snow, 
Thus braves the whirling blast, 
Eternal winter doom’d to know, 
No genial spring to taste. 


In vain warm suns their influence shed, 
' : : 
The zephyrs sport in vain, 

He rears unchanged his barren head, 
Whilst beauty decks the plain, 


What though, in scaiy armour drest, 
Indifference may repel 

The shafts of wo? In such a breast 
No joy can ever dwell. 


’Tis woven in the world’s great plan, 
And fix’d by Heaven’s decree, 

That all the true delights of man, 
Should spring from Sympathy. 


Tis Nature bids; and whilst the laws 
Of Nature we retain, 

Our selfapproving bosom draws 
A pleasure from its pain. 

Thus grief itself has comforts dear 
The sordid never know ; 

And eestasy attends the tear 
When virtue bids it flow. 


For, when it streams from that pure source, 
No bribes the heart can win, 

To check, or alter from) its course, 
y* 2S > 
The luxury within, 


Peace to the phlegm of sullen elves, 
Who, if from labour eased, 

Extend no care beyond themselves, 
Unpleasing and unpJeased, 


Let no low thought suegest the prayer— 
Oh! grant, kind Heaven, to ne, 

Long us I draw etherial air, 
Sweet sensibility ! 


Whzere’er the heav’nly nymph is seen, 
With lustre-beaming eye, 

A train, attendant on their queen, 
(The rosy chorus) fly ; 


The jocund Loves in Hymen’s band, 
With torches ever bright, 

And gen’rous Friendship hand in hand, 
With Pity’s wat’ry sight. 


The gentle virtues, too, are join’d 
In youth, immortal warm, 

The soft relations, which, combined, 
Give lite her every charm. 


The arts come smiling in the close, 
And lend celestial fire ; 

The marble breathes, the canvass glows, 
The Muses sweep the lyre. 

“Still may my faltering bosom cleave 
To sutl’rings not my own, 

And still the sigh responsive heave, 
Where’er is heard a groan. 


“So Pity shall take Virtue’s part, 
Her natural ally, 
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And fashioning my soften’d heart, 
Prepare it for the sky.” 


This artless vow may Heaven receive, 
And you, dear maid, approve ; 

So may your guiding angel give 
Whate’er you wish or love. 


So may the rosy-finger’d hours 
Lead on the various year, 

And ev'ry joy, which now is yours, 
Extend a larger sphere. 


And suns to come, as round they wheel, 
Your golden moments bless, 

With all a tender heart can feel, 
Or lively fancy guess. 


Besides the pieces now given, all that remains to us 
of Cowper’s youth and early manhood, are some transla- 
tions of favourite passages from the Latin poets. He 
was also led into publishing these versions by a desire to 
oblige his friends, especially the Duncombes, with the 
elder of whom Dr. Cowper had long maintained a friend- 
ly intercourse, which led to the intimacy with his son. 
When these “amiable scholars,’ as they are termed, 
and, we believe, deservedly, by a biographer of the poet, 
gave to the world their version of Horace, they announc- 
ed that they were not the sole translators, assistance 
having been contributed by their literary friends. Of 
these contributions, and indeed of the whole cellection, 
the two most spirited versions are by Cowper, being the 
fifih and ninth of the First Book of the Satires. The 
fifth, in which the Roman gives so amusing an account 
of his journey to Brundusium, is rendered with great 
fidelity, yet with a graphic and idiomatic freedom of ex- 
pression, which nearly realises our conception of the 
qualities of a perfect translation,—strict in sense, easy 
in manner. In the ninth, “ Description of an Imperti- 
nent, adapted to the present times,” he has used greater 
license, very happily changing the costume and external 
scenery of the ancient satirist, preserving the essential 
lineaments of the character as existing at Rome in the 
last century of expectation, or in London, in the year of 





grace, 1759. 

It is deemed unnecessary to introduce these versions 
here, or to notice various other translations and fragments 
trom Virgil and Ovid, which, though not published, were 
probably executed prior to 1763. None of these, in fact, 
are equal to the satires ; and, indeed, frequently present 
singular marks of ruggedness and haste: for example,— 


There, twice ten years elapsed, fair Alba’s walls 
Shall rise, fair Alba, by Ascanius’ hand. 

Thus shall it be—now listen, while I teach 
The means t accomplish these events at hand. 


We come now to consider the early prose writings of 
Cowper; and have unfortunately to lament the probable 
destruction or neglect of lis numerous compositions of 
this class. ‘The loss of his youthful correspondence, 
which there is reason to believe was extensive, is espe- 
cially to be regretted. The task would have been equal- 
ly delightful and advantageous to have traced the progress 
of improvement to that perfection which has elicited 
trom one of the ablest judges such an eulogium as the 
following :—* It is quite unnecessary for me to say, that 
[ perused the letters with great admiration and delight. 
I have always considered the letters of Cowper as the 
finest specimen of the epistolary style in our language. 
To an air of inimitable ease and carelessness, they unite 
a high degree of correctness, such as would result only 
from the clearest intellect combined with the finest taste. 
I have scarcely found a word which is capable of being 
exchanged for a better, Literary errors I can discern 
none. ‘The selection of words and the structure of the 
periods are inimitable. They present as striking a con- 
trast as can well be conceived to the turgid verbosity 
which passes at present for fine writing. In my humble 
opinion, the study of Cowper’s prose may, on this ac- 
count, be as usefui in forming the taste of young people 
as his poetry.”* 

Besides the contributions to Colman’s Connoisseur, 
presently to be noticed, only one other piece is preserv- 
ed; an amusing effusion, however, and interesting from 
its connection with Cowper’s habits of study and com- 


panionship at this period of his life. The reader will 
perceive, in his letters, allusions to what was facetiously 
termed “'The Nonsense Club.” This was a meeting 
held every Thursday evening, for the literary improve- 
ment of those attending, by conversation or discussion 
on appointed topics, and written contributions in verse 
or prose. Among the members, besides Cowper, were 
Colman, Bonnel, ‘Thornton, Lloyd, Thurlow, the future 
chancellor, De Grey, afterwards a judge, and Hill, the 
poet’s amiable correspondent. In addition to the regular 
members, it is probable that occasional visiters would in- 
clude many of the marked young men of talent of the 
time. Here, too, were in all probability held many of 
those debates on the evidences of the Christian faith, in 
which Cowper has already been shown to have acted so 
conspicuous a part. Though many of the usual disqui- 
sitions perhaps merited little better than the name assum- 
ed, others, as may be gathered from incidental notices, 
were of graver import, and embraced enquiries into the 
character and genius of the most esteemed of the English 
and classic writers. The following jeu d’esprit belongs, 
indeed, to the former class of subjects, yet is valuable, as 
being, in all likelihood, the earliest existing specimen of 
Cowper’s prose, and showing, in the words of Hill, “« how 
gracefully the author could trifle while it displays a 
pleasing wildness of imagination.” 


LETTER FROM AN OWL TO A BIRD OF PARADISE, 


Sin,—I have lately been under some uneasiness on 
your silence, and begin to fear that our friends in Para- 
dise were not so well as I could wish; but I was told 
yesterday, that the pigeon you employed as a carrier, 
after having been long pursued by a hawk, found it ne- 
cessary to drop your letter, in order to facilitate her 
escape, I send you this by the claws of a distant rela- 
tion of mine, an eagle, who lives on the top of a neigh- 
bouring mountain. The nights being short at this time 
of the year, my epistle will probably be so too; and it 
strains my eyes not a little to write, when it is not as 
dark as pitch. I am likewise much distressed for ink ; 
the blackberry juice which I had bottled up, being all 
exhausted, I am forced to dip my bark in the blood of a 
mouse which I have just caught; and it is so very savoury, 
that I think in my heart I swallow more than I expend 
in writing. A monkey who lately arrived in these parts, 
is teaching me and my eldest daughter to dance. The 
motion was a little uneasy to us at first, as he taught us 
to stretch our wings wide, and to turn out our toes; but 
it is easier now. I, in particular, am a tolerable profi- 
cient in a hornpipe, and can foot it nimbly with a switch 
tucked under my left wing, considering my years and in- 
firmities. As you are constantly engaged in gazing at 
the sun, it is no wonder that you complain of a weak- 
ness in your eyes: how should it be otherwise, when 
mine are none of the strongest, though I always draw 
the curtains over them as soon as he rises, in order to 
shut out as much of his light as possible? We have 
had a miserably dry season, and my ivy bush is sadly out 
of repair. I shall be obliged to you if you will favour 
us with a shower or two, which you can easily do, by 
driving a few clouds together over the wood, and_ beat- 
ing them about with your wings, till they fall to pieces. 
I send you some of the largest berries the bush has pro- 
duced, for your children to play withal. A neighbour- 
ing physician, who is a goat of great experience, says 
they will cure the worms; so if they should chance to 
swallow them, you need not be frightened. I have late- 
ly had a violent fit of the pip, which festered my rump 
to a prodigious degree. I have shed almost every feather 
in my tail, and must not hope for a new pair of breeches 
till next spring; so I think myself happy if I escape the 
chincough, which is generally very rife in moulting sea- 
son, I am, dear sir, &c. &c. 
Maner. 


P. S.—I hear my character as first minister is a good 
deal censured; but, “ Let them censure—what care I?” 


As the earliest published poetry of Cowper was an offer- 
ing at the shrine of friendship, so his first public essays 
in prose were presented on the same altar. y 

When Colman, still a young man, at college, with 
Lloyd the ex-editor, undertook the Connoisseur, very 
considerable assistance, there is reason to believe, was 
lent by our author; three only of his contributions have, 
however, been ascertained, and these upon his own 








* The Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester. 
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authority. When on a visit to Mr. Hayley nearly forty |as Hayley states, “it was his practice, during the last | to worse employments, he would have been highly quali- 


years afterwards, happening to take up the book, he | 
pointed out to his host Nos. 119, 134, and 138, as having | 
been composed by himself. ‘The first of these is dated 
May 6; the second August 19; and the third September 
16, 1756. The first, an adinirable dissertation upon se- 
cresy, for elegance of language, and insight into human 
character in some of its most frequent weaknesses and 
foibles, is not unworthy of -being placed in companion- 
ship with the graceful common sense of Addison. The 
second is in the epistolary form, where Mr. Village de- 
scribes to Mr. Town “what occurred to him in observing | 
several country churches, and the behaviour of the con- 





gregations.” It contains severe but just animadversions | 
on the state of the country churches in England, the | 
want of decorum often shown in the performance of} 


public worship, and the more general topic of absurd | holiness which these imparted to what had formerly been 


rivalry in dress. The third paper is an Essay on Con- | 
versation, in which the different nuisances which one | 
meets in society, are delineated in an admirable vein. | 
The posture makers, who “ converse chiefly with their | 


arms and legs;” the emphatic speakers, “ who squeeze | So uncertain and so blind are we as to earthly good, that | 
the very circumstances which, to him and his friends, | 


and press down every syllable with excessive vehemence | 
and energy :” the whisperers, “ who seem to fancy all 
their acquaintances deaf, and measure noses with you ;” | 
the tattlers, the half-swearers, the nick-namers of God’s 
creatures, the dealers in fashionable slang,—are all set 
off to admiration, and with a point which often reminds 
us of his own inimitable poem on the same subject. 

Such are the chief productions, both in prose and 
verse, of Cowper’s youth. ‘They are few, but of an ex- 
cellence which evinces careful preparation. ‘The verdict | 
therefore is hardly correct, pronounced by those critics | 
who have condemned him as an indolent student from 
the age of twenty-one to thirty-two; neither, after the 
view now taken of his early labours, can we coincide in 
the misplaced admiration of those who represent him, *- 
the age of fifty, bursting upon the world, as if in the ex-| 
ereise of a new ‘alent or latent faculty. The perfection | 
of these first essays, taken in connection with the natural | 
diffidence and modesty of their author, independent of | 
the evidence already adduced to that effect, prove them | 
to have been the fruits of no desultory or careless prac- | 
tice. Again, slight as these remains are, and speedily 
as they would in themselves have been forgotten, if not 
tending to something greater, they yet discover the germs | 
of those excellences of playful wit, and nice discrimina- | 
tion of ordinary character, with more than indications of | 
the pure and facile expression which shine forth in the | 
works of Cowper's matured genius. On_ this account | 
chiefly, and to present the reader for the first time with | 
a connected history of them, we have been thus minute, | 
but, from the interest of the topic, we trust not tedious, | 
on these youthful essays. Viewed in this its proper | 
light, Cowper’s genius is but another instance in the his-| 
tory of literature, all but universal, that men of rich, | 
natural, and vigorous imagination have produced their | 
best works in advanced life. Dante, Milton, and their 
equal, at least in a true and fertile fancy, Sir Walter | 
Scott, are splendid illustrations of this principle. ‘Those, | 
again, of transcendent talent, but of brief existence, as | 
Byron, who at first might be deemed exceptions, are | 
truly not exceptions to this general truth. If they were | 
early called from this scene of their triumphs, the splen- 
dour of these was progressive—their first being infinitely 
excelled by their later works. Mediocrity alone has pro- 
duced its best in its first efforts. Its precocity is like the 
early rush, which blooms, and then lives on in a verdant 
sterility: Genius is a tree which attains fruitage slowly, 
but years only serve to mellow its perennial gifts. 

At all events, even with these slight remains of youth- | 
ful studies, Cowper cannot with propriety be said to have 
been idle. As has been well observed on this subject, 
“The art of composing well—an art which certainly | 
does not come by instinct—requires of itself a very long | 
apprenticeship ; and it is probable that, in forming his| 
taste, like every man of talent, he destroyed much of| 
what he wrote.” During his residence in the Temple, | 
also, he appears to have perused the more important of| 














years of his stay in London, to present translations from 
the modern poets to any friend who asked or had occa- 
sion for them.” 

With a mind gifted by nature, and enriched by vari- 
ous study, a fancy stored with imagery, and a judgment 
not Ul informed of life and manners, Cowper, at the age 
of thirty-one, might have turned to literature as a profes- 
sion with good assurance of success. ‘I'wenty years 
afterwards, therefore, he could not be said to exercise a 
“new talent,” on commencing his later and more perfect 
writings. When he laid his hand upon the strings, the 
lyre was to its touch no strange instrument; only the 
tones now breathed the tenderness of sanctified affliction, 
and the strains were elevated by discoursing of the com- 
forts and sublimities of religion. ‘lhe grandeur and the 


trivial, or merely clegant, formed the only new talent 
displayed by the poet of the Cross. 


We now approach a melancholy crisis in Cowper's | 


life,—the first confirmed attack of his deplorable malady. 


held forth the consummation of his desire, terminated in 
the overthrow of reason, and the blasting of all worldly 
prospects. 

The preceding details render it obvious, that he could 
entertain no hopes from his profession. He had never, 
in fact, seriously bent his inclinations to legal pursuits. 
His situation had therefore become sufficiently alarming: 


his patrimony exhausted, youth passed without improve-| 


ment, and want approaching—a manhood thus without 
confidence, and, it might be, without resource. 
I imagine,” as he states himself, « under some apprehen- 
sions of this kind, that I one day said to a friend of mine, 
‘If the clerk of the journals of the house of lords should 
die, I had some hopes that my kinsman, who had the 
place in his disposal, would appoint me to sueceed him.’ 
We both agreed, that the business of that place, being 
transacted in private, would exactly suit me. It pleased 
the Lord to give me my heart’s desire, and in it, and with 
it, an immediate punishment for my crime of covetous- 
ness. ‘The poor man died; and, by his death, not only 
the clerkship of the journals became vacant, but it be- 
came necessary to appoint new officers to other places,— 
these were, the office of the reading clerk, and the clerk- 
ship of the committees—of much greater value than 
that of the journals.”’* 

Cowper’s interest through his uncle was sufficient to 
procure his nomination to the latter and more lucrative 
of the offices, which had thus unexpectedly been vacated, 
through the death of one functionary and the resignation 
of another, Major, afterwards General, Cowper, the pa- 
tentee of the clerkship of committees, having called upon 
our author in his chambers, the two walked together into 


the Temple gardens, and there the appointment was offer- | 
jlords would not have endured.” 


ed and accepted. 

Cowper’s prospects were now as bright and cheering 
as they had recently seemed disheartening. ‘This suc- 
cess, in fact, is the best proof of the prudence with which 
his father had selected his profession, as already hinted, 
—a choice to which much blame has ignorantly been at- 
tached. In his thirty-first year he thus found himself on 
the eve of permanent affluence derived from a situation 
of trust and dignity, and yet left in the enjoyment of that 
retirement from public display, which he loved, and at 
leisure to follow his favourite pursuits of elegant litera- 
ture. The heart, too, had its full share in what would 
otherwise have merely gratified ambition. He could now 
have fulfilled his own long cherished hopes of happiness, 
and rewarded her of whom he speaks,— 


Through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fix’d in her choice, and faithful. 


All things, in short, conspired to render his lot more than | 
usually fortunate. Yet neither Cowper himself, nor his 
biographers, have hesitated to ascribe the total failure of| 
these prospects to the decree of Heaven. But God can-| 
not be the author of evil; and our misfortunes, upon} 


the ancient classics—rendered himself master of the | proper examination, will always be found to have origin-| 


French and Italian languages—and to have read the prin-| ated in our own misconduct or folly. 


Had not Cowper | 


cipal authors in each. ‘The latter he particularly ad-|trifled with a profession for fifteen years, passing in idle-| 
mired, and poetical versions from both constituted one of |ness, or misdirected application, the hours not devoted| So far as he had drawn eyes upon himself individually, 


his favourite exercises for improvement. 
in this way must have been an habitual employment, if, | 





His attempts } 


* Narrative. 


j culty. 


“It w as, | 


fied to have enjoyed with honour the ample blessings 
which, through Providence, were now oflered for his 
acceptance. [t is vain to tell us, as he has done, and as 
his admirers and biographers repeat, that his exquisitely 
sensitive feelings recoiled from a public exhibition “ as 
from mortal poison.” The clerkship was that of private 
committees, before whom he would necessarily have to 
read papers, and occasionally a report in the house. Yet 
what was there in reading from a paper, in a quiet busi- 
ness-like manner, before a few lords, or even the whole 
house, in the unpretending way these things are done, 
to deter any man from the office, who felt what was due 
to integrity, or respected the dignity of his own charac- 
ter? But the fact is, Cowper had for so many years 
} been accustomed to dally with the purposes of life, that 
his resolves had ceased to have value or power in his 
own estimation, and melted away before the least difli- 
So unsettled a state of mind, with thoughts im- 
bittered by the consciousnes of an incapacity which ought 
not to have existed, was indeed sufficient to disturb a 
moral constitution of greater firmness than Cowper’s na- 
turally appears to have been. But we can admit neither 
the plea of sensibility, nor an alleged tendency to consti- 
tutional melancholy, as extenuations in the present in- 
jstance. ‘The exciting causes of his distress now arose 
from a consciousness, and a dread of the consequences, 
of a youth and manhood misspent. ‘l’o conceal this would 
be to forego the benefit of a striking example to the 
young, that a manly, selfdenying application, while it 
invigorates the whole character, will render a profession, 
at first most repugnant to the feelings, both agreeable 
and the mean of honourable success. 

After a week spent in harassing irresolution, Cowper, 
to use his own words, “ perplexed between the apparent 
folly of casting away the only visible chance he had of 
being well provided for, and the impossibility of retain- 
ing it,” determined at length letter to his 
frend, though he lodged in a manner at the next door, 


to write a 


and they generally spent the day together. He accord- 
ingly wrote to his uncle, the patentee, requesting him to 
appoint him to the journals, though that office had already 


wen bestowed upon another, with whom he proposed to 
“T was well aware,” continues he, “of the 
disproportion between the value of this appointment and 


exchange, 


mine; but my peace was gone; pecuniary advantages 
were not equivalent to what [ had lost; and I flattered 
myself that the clerkship of the journals would fall easily 
within the scope of my abilities.” This, as he confesses, 
was only like the whim of a sick man, who imagines 
Yet, to 
gratify this whim, he was ready to sacrifice his own cha- 


that a change of posture will relieve his pain. 
racter, the happiness of an amiable woman, and the 
interests 
ledges, “nothing could be so likely to bring a suspicion 
of bare 


of his excellent patron ; “ for,” as he acknow- 





t 
his nomination, which the 
Such is sensibility, it 
seems, in the opinion of biographers, and such “ the ami- 
able and gentle nature of the man,” who, rather than 
publicly qualify for an office which he would have pri- 
vately accepted, preferred bringing disgrace and loss 
upon his best friends! Such, indeed, is the thing which 
the world terms sensibility—a selfish sensitiveness, 
puny in 
shrinks only from that which would tarnish honour or 
detract from duty. 

The calm that followed the ill-judged exchange which 


ain and sale upon 


a 


tenderness smal! matters. Real sensibility 


he thus wrung from his friend, was of short duration. 
The consequences, indeed, which the latter had foreseen 
quickly followed, the singularity of presenting a stranger 


|to a lucrative and a near relative to an inferior office, 
| did excite suspicions in the lords. These circumstances, 
| co-operating with certain proposed reforms in electing 
ithe servants of the house, produced an order, three days 


after his appointment, that Cowper should qualify him- 
self for the situation by a public appearance at the bar 
of the house on the commencement of the ensuing ses- 
sion. 

In the following account, from his own narrative, of 
this portion of his life, he seems to labour at establishing 
unjust severity in this order. There appears, however, 
to have been neither injustice nor partiality in the case. 


The measures of general reform, 
extended involved tris 


the fault was his own. 


veain, whieh, in’ their 


sweep, 
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peculiar interests, originated in those political struggles, 
that took place during the short administration of the 
Earl of Egremont, when Chatham lent his genius and 
eloquence to the whigs. Nothing, therefore, of especial 
nardship fell upon Cowper, who, besides, had suflicient 
time to have qualified, since these occurrences took place 
in the winter of 1762, while his appearance for trial, 
even if insisted on, was not required before November, 
1763, 

“In the beginning,” 
strong opposition to my friend’s right of nomination be- 
gan to show itself. A powerful party was formed among 
the lords to thwart it, in favour of an old enemy to the 
family, though one much indebted to its bounty ; and it 
appeared plain, that, if we succeeded at last, it would) 
only be by fighting our ground by inches. Every advan-| 
tage, I was told, would be sought for and eagerly seized | 
to disconcert us. I was led to expect an examination 
before the bar of the house, touching my fitness for the 
post I had taken. Being necessarily ignorant of the na- 
ture of that business, it became expedient that I should 
visit the office daily, in order to qualify myself for the | 
strictest scrutiny. All the horror of my fears and palpi- 
tations now returned: a thunderbolt would have been as 
welcome to me as this intelligence. I knew, to demon- 
stration, that, upon these terms, the clerkship of the 
journals was no place for me. ‘I’o require my attend- 
ance at the bar of the house, that I might there publicly 
entitle myself to the office, was in effect to exclude me 
from it. In the meantime, the interest of my friend, the 
causes of his choice, and my own reputation and circum- 
stances, all urged me forward—all pressed me to wnder- 
take that which I saw to be impracticable. ‘They whose 
spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhibition 
of themselves on any occasion is mortal poison, may 
have some idea of the horror of my situation—others can 
have none. My continual misery brought on a nervous 
fever ; guict forsook me by day, and peace by night ; al 
finger raised against me was more than [ could stand | 
against. In this position of mind, I attended regularly 
at the office, where, instead of the soul upon the rack, 
the most active spirits were essentially necessary for my 
purpose. I expected no assistance from any one, all the 
inferior clerks being under the influence of my opponent; 
accordingly I received none. ‘The journal books, indeed, 
were thrown open to me—a thing which could not be 
refused—and from which, perhaps, a man in health, and 
with a head turned to business, might have gained all 
the information he wanted. It was not so with me; I 
read without perception, and was so distressed, that had 
every clerk in the office been my friend, it would have 
availed me little, for | was not in a condition to receive 
instruction, much less to elicit it out of manuscripts with- 
out direction.” 

The spring and greater part of the summer of 1763 
passed over him thus employed—* constant in the use 
of means, despairing as to the issue.” How truly he 
had retained the bitter memory of his feelings, may be 
ascertained by comparing the narrative just quoted, com- 
posed thirty years afterwards, with the following letter, 
playful at once and melancholy, addressed to his cousin, 
afterwards Lady Hesketh. 'This, the carliest of Cowper's 
collected letters, has been transferred to its real position 
here ; for, as it usually stands, in front of the corres- 
pondence, it both loses its proper importance, and breaks 
in upon the arrangement of the others, all of which were 
written subsequently to his first recovery. 


proceeds the Varrative, “a 











TO LADY HESKETH, 
The Temple, August 9, 1763. 

My dear cousin,—Having promised to write to you, 
I make haste to be as good as my word. I have a plea- 
sure in writing to you at any time, but especially at the 
present, when my days are spent in reading the Journals, 
and my nights in dreaming of them: an employment 
not very agreeable to a head that has long been habitu- 
ated to the luxury of choosing its subject, and has been 
as little employed upon business as if it had grown upon 
the shoulders of a much wealthier gentleman. But the 
numskull pays for it now, and will not presently forget 
the discipline it has undergone lately. If I succeed in 


this doubtful piece of promotion, I shall have at least 
this satisfaction to reflect upon, that the volumes I write 
will be treasured up with the utmost care for ages, and 


which ought to satisfy the vanity of any author who has 
a spark of love for his country. Oh! my good cousin ! 


if 1 was to open my heart to you, I could show you!thing but despair in prospect. 
nothing, I flatter myself, that would |reduced, either to keep possession of the office to the last 


strange sights ; 
shock you, but a great deal that would make you won- 
der. I am of a very singular temper, and very unlike 
all the men that I have ever conversed with. Certainly 
I am not an absolute fool; but I have more weaknesses 
than the greatest of all the fools I can recollect at pre- 
sent. In short, if I was as fit for the next world as I 
am unfit for this—and God forbid I should speak it in 
vanity—I would not change conditions with any saint in 
Christendom. 

My destination is settled at last, and I have obtained a 
furlough. Margate is the word, and what do you think 
will ensue, cousin? I know what you expect, but ever 
since I was born I have been good at disappointing the 
most natural expectations. Many years ago, cousin, 
there was a possibility [ might prove a very different 
thing from what I am at present. My character is now 
fixed, and riveted fast upon me ; and, between friends, 
is not a very splendid one, or likely to be guilty of much 
fascination. 

Adieu, my dear cousin! So much as I love you, I 
wonder how the deuce it has happened I was never in 
love with you. Thank Heaven that I never was, for at 
this time I have had a pleasure in writing to you which, 
in that case, I should have forfeited. Let me hear from 
you, orI shall reap but half the reward that is due to my 
noble indifference. Yours ever, and evermore. W.C., 


Soon after the date of the above he himself joined the 
party at Margate, and there, in cheerful company and a 
new scene, began to recover his spirits. Yet, even here, 
for some time after his arrival, however happy he might 
have been in the course of the previous evening, “ his | 
reflections on awaking in the morning were horrible and | 
full of wretchedness.” Looking forward to the approach- 
ing winter, he regretted the flight of every moment which 
brought it nearer, “like a man borne away by a rapid 
torrent into a stormy sea, whence he sees no possibility 
of returning,’ and where he knows he cannot subsist. 
« At length,” so his own description proceeds, “ i acquired 
such a facility in turning away my thoughts from the 
ensuing crisis, that for weeks together I hardly adverted 
to it at all.” 

The situation here described is painful to contemplate, 
and has our sympathy : 


With a soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing. 





Yet who can deny that the anguish which led to it 
was blameable? A little manly exertion could have given 
no great pain even at first, while every day would have 
rendered that pain less, and finally set care at defiance 
for life. In his poetry, indeed, Cowper would lead us 
to the opinion, that his mental malady had already com- 
menced, though, in his \Varrative, he represents himself 
at a later period “as beginning to regard madness as the 
only chance remaining, and looking forward to it with 
impatient expectation.” Every verse but too strongly 
confirms the poet’s sentiment of his case ; therefore, all 
farther remark must close in his own irresistible appeal : 


This is a sight for Pity to peruse, 

Till she resemble faintly what she views ; 

Till Sympathy contract a kindred pain, 

Pierced with the woes that she laments in vain. 
* * * * * * 

"Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 

Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes ; 

Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 

Fach yielding harmony disposed aright ; 

The screws reversed, (a task which, if he please, 

God in a moment executes with ease,) 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use. 
* * * * * * 

No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels, 
No cure for such, till God, who makes them, heals, 


The crisis now closed fast upon the hapless victim of 
his own moody feelings. About the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 1763, it became necessary to return to London and 
resume his toil. This no sooner took place,” thus he 
continues his .Wurrative, “than all my misery returned. 





will last as long as the English constitution ; a duration 


Again I visited the scene of ineffectual labour; again I 
‘felt myself pressed by necessity on either side, with no- 
In this dilemma was I 


extremity, and by so doing expose myself to a public 
rejection for insufficiency, (for the little knowledge I 
had acquired would have quite forsaken me at the bar of 
the house,) or else fling it up at once, and by this 
means run the hazard of ruining my benefactor’s right 
of preferment, by bringing his discretion into question. 
In this situation such a fit of passion has seized me 
when alone in my chamber, that I have cried out aloud, 
and cursed the hour of my birth; lifting up my eyes 
to heaven, at the same time, not as a supplicant, but 
in the hellish spirit of rancorous reproach and _ blas- 
phemy against my Maker. A thought would some- 
times come across my mind, that my sins had perhaps 
brought this distress upon me—that the hand of divine 
vengeance was in it; but in the pride of my heart I pre- 
sently acquitted myself, and thereby implicitly charged 
God with injustice, saying, ‘ What sins have I com- 
mitted to deserve this!’ I saw plainly that God alone 
could deliver me; but was firmly persuaded that he 
would not, and therefore omitted to ask it. Ask it, in- 
deed, at his hands, I would not; but as Saul sought to 
the witch, so did I to the physician, Dr. Heberden ; and 
was as delighted in the use of drugs, as if they would 
have healed my wounded spirit, or would have made the 
rough places plain before me. I made, indeed, an eflort 
of a devotional kind ; for, having found a prayer or two, 
I said them a few nights, but with so little prospect of 
prevailing in that way, that I soon laid aside the book, 
and with it all thoughts of God and hopes of remedy. 


« Now came the grand temptation—the point to which 
Satan had all the while been urging me,—the dark and 
hellish purpose of self-murder. I grew more sullen and 
reserved, fled from all society, even from my most inti- 
mate friends, and shut myself up in my chambers, Be- 
ing reconciled to the apprehension of madness, my only 
fear being that my senses would not quit me time enough 
to excuse my appearance at the bar of the house of 
lords, I began to be reconciled to the apprehension of death, 
though formerly, in my happiest hours, I had never been 
able to glance a thought that way, without shuddering 
at the idea of dissolution. I now wished for it, and 
found myself little shocked at the idea of procuring it 
inyself,” 

Cowper has here in his Narrative briefly sketched some 
of the wretched sophisms by which it has been attempt- 
ed to defend the crime of self-murder, which then swayed 
his miserable and infirm mind. But the only cireum- 
jstance capable of affording interest now, is a little inei- 
j}dent which he mentions connected with his early youth. 
“T well recollect, when [ was about eleven years of age, 
my father desired me to read a vindication of self-murder, 
and give him my sentiments upon the question ; I did so, 
and argued against it. My father heard my reasons, 
and was silent, neither approving nor disapproving, from 
whence [ inferred, that he sided with the author against 
me; though all the time, I believe, the true motive for 
his conduct was, that he wanted, if he could, to think 
favourably of the state of a departed friend, who had 
some years before destroyed himself, and whose death 
had struck him with the deepest affliction.” Since such 
are the powerful and lasting impressions, even on such 
a painful subject, which may be made upon youth, how 
carefully ought we to provide against the contagion of 
“those men of great name, who have destroyed them- 
selves, and whose memories the world still retains in 
profoundest respect,” and by whose example Cowper ac- 
knowledges himself to have been greatly persuaded ! 
The prejudices of education teach young minds to look 
up with veneration to Cato, for instance, the hero of sui- 
cide. Yet, did ever gibbet, that rid society of the veriest 
wretch, exhibit a scene more humbling to every best, 
noblest, and most dignified feeling of the human heart ? 
Attended by more than the common horrors of unnatural 
death, the close of his existence wanted the appalling 
and salutary decency which usually attends upon the last 
moments of even the vilest malefactor. 

Urged on in these evil intentions, Cowper, resolving 
to be prepared when he should be convinced there was 
no other way of escaping, purchased a phial of laudanum 
about a week before the time appointed for his appear- 
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ance at the bar of the house of lords. Willing, how- 
ever, as he says, to allow himself every possible chance, 
he kept the poison concealed about his person, protract- 
ing the horrid execution of his purpose till the last mo- 
ment. But a letter, which accidentally caught his at- 
tention while reading the newspapers in a coffee-house, 
appearing to his distempered fancy a libel on himself, 
determined him to the instant commission of the deed. 
«“ Flinging down the paper,” proceeds his own narrative, 
«TIT rushed hastily out of the room, directing my steps 
towards the fields, where f intended to find some house 
to die in, or, if not, to poison myself in a ditch, when I 
should mect with one sufliciently retired.” 

From this moment, as he himself afterwards suspect- 
ed, it is evident that his intellects had begun to be 
decidedly disordered. 'This appears, not only from his 
entertaining the idea of suicide, but also from the hard- 
ened resolution, yet imbecility of attempt, with which he 
persevered in his unholy determination. Did not the 
subject require it, the reader might be spared a detail of 
this humiliating display of human perversity and weak- 
ness. Rushing out in the state of despair now described, 
scarcely had he obtained the retirement which he sought, 
in order to take existence away, when the love of it re- 
turned. “ Before I had walked a mile in the fields, a 
thought struck me that I might yet spare my life—that 
I had nothing to do but to sell what I had in the funds, 
(which might be done in an hour,) go on board a ship, 
and transport myself to France.” In this better frame 
of mind he returned to his chambers ; but again, while 
looking over his portmanteau, the thought of self-murder 
presented itself. 

Cowper has ascribed his preservation, 





In that deep midnight of the mind, 
And that internal strife of heart, 


under which reason finally sunk, to the immediate and 
divine interposition. God certainly overrules all events, 
but man can judge only of those secondary causes, 
through whose instrumentality the designs of Providence 
are accomplished. ‘Though, in the case before us, we 
can generally discern nothing beyond the distressing wa- 
verings and imbeccilities of an enfeebled intellect, there 
does appear, in the miserable man’s being thus led 
into the quiet of the country in the first paroxysm of 
his frenzy, something like merciful contrivance. There 
ever resides in the majesty and aspect of nature—in the 
steadfast tranquillity of her works, a power which rebukes 
the petty turbulence of human passion, and soothes, if it 
cannot beguile us of our sorrows,— 


In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree; 
And a bird, in the solitude singing, 
Speaks, God! to our spirits of thee. 


But no sooner had Cowper returned to the bustle of 
men’s traflice—to the scene of his former associations— 
than sinful thoughts also returned. Imagining himself 
liable to interruption in his chambers, he now exchanged 
the design of poisoning for a death by drowning. Or- 
dering a coach, he drove, in this frame of mind, to the 
Tower Wharf; and again circumstances interposed to 
saveone whoha dabandoned himself. The tide was low, 
and on the wharf, where he had resolved to cast himself 
into the river, sat a porter watching some goods. ‘The 
least obstacles deter a mind conscious of evil intentions, 
but these were real obstructions, Getting into the coach, 
which he thought he had just quitted for ever, and pull- 
ing up all the blinds, he determined upon drinking the 
laudanum in this situation. After many abortive at- 
tempts, made during the interval, in which “he felt the 
phial as it were swayed away from his lips, as if by an 
invisible hand,” he once more reached the Temple, half 
dead with anguish, and stupified by the fumes of the 
drug, and some drops that had been swallowed in this 
internal struggle. Alighting and hastening to his cham- 
bers, he prepared resolutely to finish the work of the 
enemy of his soul. Locking both the outer and inner 
doors of his apartment, he got into bed half undressed, 
and poured the laudanum into a small basin, placed 
within reach upon a chair. In this situation, shuddering 
with horror at the thought of what he was about to per- 
petrate, he lay for some time, bitterly reproaching him- 
self for cowardice and folly, yet still overruled by an in- 








ward voice, which seemed to sound in his ear,—“ ‘Think |not to slip off again. 


what you are doing! Consider, and live !” 





I pushed away the chair with my 
|foot, and hung at my whole length. While I hung there, 


At length, with desperate intent, he extended his hand iJ distinctly heard a voice say three times, ‘’ Tis over !” 

4 . . y ¢ . y 4 » fact. ¢ 2s & j 
to the dead!y draught; his fingers lost all power, and | Though Iam sure of the fact, and was so at the time, 
could not lay hold. “I might still have made a shift,” |yet it did not at all alarm me, or affect my resolution. I 
such are his words, “with both hands, dead and lifeless | hung so long, that I lost all sense—all consciousness of 


as they were, to have raised the basin to my mouth, for | €X!stence. 


my arms were not at all affected.” But this new diffi- 


“When I came to myself, I thought myself in hell; 


culty—the torpid contraction of his extremities, struck | the sound of my own dreadful groans was all that I 


him with something like reverence 
divine interposition. 


‘ 2 1 , , » y 
better thoughts, he heard a key turned in the lock of the | ™Y whole body. 


and wonder as a/|heard; and a feeling like that produced by a flash of 
While he lay musing on these {lightning just beginning to seize upon me, passed over 


In a few seconds, I found myself 


outer chamber door, and his laundress’s husband entered. | fllen, with my face on the floor. In about half a minute, 
« The presence even of an infant, is a safeguard in the I recovered my feet, and reeling and staggering, stumbled 
hour of temptation,” says Locke. This interruption |into bed again. By the blessed providence of God, the 


saved Cowper. 


He got up, hid the basin, and dressed |$@rter, which had held me till the bitterness of temporal 


himself. But again he was left alone, to renew the | death was past, broke, just before eternal death had taken 


dreadful conflict with the adversary. This time, in all 
probability, the deed would have been accomplished, since 
the whole afternoon was passed in solitude, and without 
interruption. But the mercy of God interposed, by re- 
presenting the enormity of his crime in so strong a light, 
that, in a temporary indignation, Cowper snatched up 
the basin, as soon as the attendant disappeared, poured 
the laudanum into a vessel of water, and threw the 
whole out of the window. 

The remorse was but transitory, and, in fact, seems to 
have had reference rather to the manner than the intent 
of self-murder. The rest of the day was spent in a 
stupid insensibility, and the sense of guilt having passed 
away, crime again recurred as the only possible deliver- 
ance. ‘This was the last day previous to his appearance 
before the house, and a report had even been circulated 
among his friends, that he had resolved to brave the ex- 
amination. One of the most intimate of these calle 
upon him in the evening ; they spent some time in cheer- 
ful conversation. His friend departed, in the hope that 
the report was well founded ; and Cowper, as he left his 
chambers, said in his heart—I shall see thee no more. 


The sequel is best given in his own words :—“I went 
to bed, as I thought, to take my last sleep in this world. 
The next morning was to place me at the bar of the 
house, and I determined not to see it. I slept as usual, 
and awoke about three o'clock. Immediately I arose, 
and, by the help of a rush-light, found my pen-knife, 
took it inte bed with me, and lay with it for some hours 
directly pointed against my heart. ‘T'wice or thrice I 
placed it upright under my left breast, leaning all my 
weight upon it; but the point was broken off square, 
and would not penetrate. In this manner, time passed 
till the day began to break. I heard the clock strike 
seven, and instantly it occurred to me that there was no 
time to be lost. ‘he chambers would soon be opened, 
and my friend would call to take me with him to West- 
minster. Now is the time, thought I—this the crisis !— 
no more dallying with the love of life! I arose, and, 
as I thought, bolted the inner door of my chambers, but 
was mistaken; my touch deceived me, and I left it as I 
found it. My preservation, indeed, as it will appear, 
did not depend upon that incident; but I now mention 
it to show, that the good providence of God watched over 
me, to keep open every way of deliverance, that nothing 
might be left to hazard. 

“No hesitating thought remained; I fell greedily to 
the execution of my purpose. My garter was made of 
a broad scarlet binding, with a sliding buckle, being sewn 
together at the end. By the help of the buckle I made 
a noose, and fixed it about my neck, straining it so tight, 
that I hardly left a passage for my breath, or for the 
blood to circulate; the tongue of the buckle held it fast. 
At each corner of the bed was placed a wreath of carved 
work, fastened by an iron pin, which passed up through 
the midst of it. The other part of the garter, which 
made a loop, I slipped over one of them, and hung by it 


|place upon me. The stagnation of the blood under one 
eye, in a broad crimson spot, and a red circle about my 
neck, showed plainly that I had been on the brink of the 
grave. Soon after I got into bed, I was surprised to 
hear a noise in the dining-room, where the laundress 
was lighting a fire. She had found the door unbolted, 
notwithstanding my design to fasten it, and must have 
passed the bed-chamber door while I was hanging on it, 
and yet never perceived me. She heard me fall, and 
presently came to ask me if I were well; adding, she 
feared I had been in a fit. I sent her to a friend, to whom 
I related the whole affair, and despatched him to my 
kinsman at the coffee-house. As soon as the latter ar- 
rived, | pointed to the broken garter which lay in the 
middle of the room, and apprised him also of the attempt 
I had been making. His words were, ‘My dear Mr. 
Cowper, you terrify me to be sure—you cannot hold the 
office at this rate—where is the deputation?” I gave 
him the key of the drawer where it was deposited ; and 
his business requiring his immediate attendance, he took 
jit away with him; and thus ended all my connection 
jwith the parliament house.” 

In this dark detail of wretchedness and guilt, we per- 
ceive not even a gleam of religious feeling. The whole 
of these sinful dealings, indeed, arose out of a total 
ignorance of the blessedness of the hopes, and a reckless 
disregard of the threatenings, of the gospel. In connee- 
tion with religious principle, similar doings could never 
existed in the life of any man, much less in 
Cowper’s. Such is the faithfulness of those delineations 
of his character, which ascribe the commencément of his 
malady to his peculiar religious views! Had the origin 
of both his malady and his misfortunes been ascribed to 
the absence of all religion, truth would then have been 
told. He himself says, “ Up to this moment,”’—the close 
of the dreadful morning just described,—* I had felt no 
concern of a spiritual kind. Ignorant of original sin, 
insensible of the guilt of actual transgression, I under- 
stood neither the law nor the gospel—the condemning 
nature of the one, nor the restoring mercies of the other. 
I was as unacquainted with Christ in all bis saving offices, 
as if his blessed name had never reached me. Now, 
therefore, a new scene opened upon me. Conviction of 
sin took place, especially of that just committed. Before 
I rose from bed, it was suggested to me, that there was 
nothing wanted but murder to fill up the measure of my 
iniquities, and that though I had failed in my design, I 
had all the guilt of that crime to answer for. A sense 
of God’s wrath, and a deep sense of despair of escaping 
it, instantly succeeded, ‘The fear of death beeame much 
more prevalent in me now than ever the desire of it had 
been.’ Dreadful, indeed, is that state of mind, when 
the natural conscience arms itself in all its terrors, and 
when the comforts and assurances of the spirit are une 
known and unfelt. Such was now Cowper’s condition, 
and this it was which finally drove reason from her seat. 

His intervening sufferings between the rational con- 


have 





|sciousness of transgression, and the reasonless confusion, 


some seconds, drawing up my feet under me, that they lrather than oblivion, of madness, are terrible evidence of 
might not touch the floor; but the carved work slipped | the truth that, unless grace prevent, our chiefest blessings 


off, and the garter with it. 


I then fastened it to the|may become our torture. 


‘l’o Cowper, every book which 


frame of the tester, winding it round, and tying it in} he opened seemed to denounce judgment against his of- 


a strong knot. 
down again. 
ceed. 


The frame broke short, and let me | fences. 
The third effort was more likely to suc-| some unhappy application, to paint his particular case ; 
I set the door open, which reached within a foot/and if he ventured to consult the sacred volume, he 


Even the most indillerent page appeared, by 


of the ceiling, and, by help of a chair, I could com-|decmed himself shut out from mercy at ene moment by 


mand the top of it; and the loop being large enough to {one passage, and at the next by another. 
admit a large angle of the door, was easily fixed so as | ferred to the writings of our most benevolent divines, 


When he re- 
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conscience still made out its own interpretation. “The 
sword of the Spirit,” says the poor sufferer, « seemed to 
guard the tree of life from my touch, and to flame against 
me in every avenue by which I attempted to approach 
it.” All external comfort was in like manner taken 
away. ‘The countenance of his fellow-men, if he walk- 
ed into the streets, looked as if glaring upon him with 
scorn, or gibing at him in contempt. Every passenger, 
to his own apprehension, heard the simall still voice that 
spoke within him. They who knew him, and were his 
friends, appeared, to his jaundiced eye, to avoid and pass 
away from him. These thoughts drove him from all so- 
ciety ; he dined alone at some tavern, whither he stole 
out in the dark, and where, on arriving, he hid himself 
in the obscurest corner. Sleep forsook his eyelids, or if 
wearied nature sunk into brief slumber, his waking mi- 
series were redoubled in dreams. If a book or a friend 
beguiled him into a momentary cheerfulness, the former 
gloom instantly settled down more dismal than before, and 
he said within himself, “ What are these things to me, 
who am damned?” “In a word, I saw myself a sinner 
altogether, and every way a sinner, but I saw not yet a 
glimpse of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ. Every 
thing preached to me, indeed, but every thing preached 
only the curse of the law.” 

Even this state of misery was susceptible of aggrava- 
tion. His thoughts were now set upon enquiring whe- 
ther he had not committed the unpardonable sin, and a 
persuasion followed, that he had done so, by neglecting 
to improve the mercies of God, especially the happy 
change which he had inwardly, and in bodily health, ex- 
perienced at Southampton. No favourable construction 
which he could put upon his own conduct in this in- 
stance, and no consolation or argument of his brother, 
who had now joined him from Cambridge, could divert 
his mind from the belief that he had sinned against the 
Holy Ghost. 
this conviction, and in 
something so awfully real, that we give it in his own 
words :-—* One morning, as I lay between sleeping and 
waking, [ seemed to myself to be walking in Westinin- 
ster Abbey, waiting till prayers should begin, Presently 
I thought I heard the minister’s voice, and hastened to- 
wards the choir. Just as [ was upon the point of enter- 
ing, the ifon grate under the organ was flung in my face 
with a force that made the Abbey ring. The noise 
awoke me. A sentence of excommunication from all 
churches upon earth could not have been so dreadful to 
me as the interpretation which [ could not avoid putting 
upon this dream.” All the means of grace, the power 
of prayer, the external possibility even of drawing nigh 
to God—all were taken, or, what in his condition was 
the same, seemed to be taken, away from him. 

In this sad state, he at length recollected his cousin, 
the Rev. Martin Madan, whom he had formerly regarded 
as a religious enthusiast, but “was now convinced, if 
there was balm in Gilead, he would administer relief.” 
Whatever may have been the personal conduct of his 
relative, or however much we may be inclined to censure 
some of the later writings of Madan, his behaviour and 
The reader 


Even the impressions of sleep tended to 
the following dream there is 





instructions were here sensible and proper. 
will have perceived, that, with much of religious senti- 
ment, Cowper was really ignorant of vital religion,—re- 
pentance, practical faith, and redemption by the Saviour. 
The conference, then, was judiciously turned to these 
points. 

“ My friend came to me,” writes the poet; “we sat 
on the bed-side together, and he began to declare to me 
the gospel. He spoke of original sin, and the corruption 
that is in the world, whereby every one is a child of 
wrath. I perceived something like hope dawn in my 
heart. This doctrine put me on a level with the rest of 
mankind, and made my condition appear less desperate. 
Next he insisted on the all-atoning efficacy of the blood 
of Jesus, and his righteousness, for our justification. 
While I heard this part of his discourse, and the scrip- 
ture on which he founded it, my heart began to burn 
within me; my soul was pierced with a sense of my bit- 
ter ingratitude towards so merciful a Saviour, and those 
tears, which I thought impossible, burst forth freely. 
I saw clearly that my case required such a remedy, and 
had not the least doubt within me, but that this was the 
gospel ef salvation. Lastly, he urged the necessity of a 
lively faith in Jesus Christ; not an assent only of the 





ing hold of it, and embracing it as a salvation wrought 
out for me personally. Here I failed, and deplored my 
want of such a faith, 
God, which, he trusted, He would bestow upon me. I 
could only reply, ‘I wish he would; a very irreverent 
petition, but a very sincere one, and such as the blessed 
God, in bis due time, was pleased to answer.” 

Such are the powers of that religion which the gain- 
savers, in the case of Cowper, call by the name of fana- 
ticism, and other opprobrious terms. The first understood 
declaration of its glad tidings spoke inward conviction 
to his hardened spirit, and drew living tears of joy and 
repentance from those eyes, whose fountains impenitence 
seemed to have sealed for ever. “I knew,” says Cowper, 
alluding to his state before this conversation, “ that many 
persons had spoken of shedding tears for sin; but when 
I asked myself, whether the time would ever come when 
I should weep for mine, it seemed that a stone might 
sooner do it.” 

The wound, however, had festered too deeply, to be 
closed now, though, by early application to the healing 
virtues of the cross, the cure might have been completed, 
without the trial that followed. Even now, the stroke 
of madness threatened. After a restless night following 


this interview, about eleven o’clock in the forenoon of 


the 7th December, 1763, the distemper seized him in his 
brother's presence. “If it were possible,” these are his 
own words, “that a heavy blow could light upon the 
brain without touching the skull, such was the sensation 
I felt. I clapped my hand to my forehead, and cried 
aloud through the pain it gave me; while, at every 
stroke, my thoughts and expressions became more wild 
and incoherent.” His brother, immediately perceiving 
the change, and having’ consulted with his friends, it was 
agreed to consign him to the care of Dr, Cotton, at St. 
Albans.* 

The choice of a physician was a happy one. He had 
been one of Cowper’s literary intimates, the elegant turn 
of his poetical genius was not dissimilar, while mildness 
of temper, with a deep sense of religion, peculiarly qua- 
lified him for the due discharge of professional duty. 

“Tt will be proper,” remarks Cowper, “ to draw a veil 
over the secrets of my prison-house.” We will not, 
with irreverent hands, seek to uncover them beyond his 
own confessions. A sense of self-loathing and abhor- 
rence ran through all his insanity. Conviction of sin, 
and expectation of punishment, haunted his imagination 
incessantly during eight months. The first five of these 
were spent in a state of almost utter despair; the next 
three showed a less troubled train of ideas, though still 
far removed from spiritual or mental health. But, to- 
wards the end of July, 1764, his brother came from 
Cambridge to visit him, and his conversation and com- 
fortable assurances aceclerated a happy change. One of 


| their first subjects of discourse was upon the mercy of 


God, and the delusion of a sudden judgment. Cowper 
burst into tears atthe word, and cried out, “If it be a 
delusion, then, [am the happiest of beings!” Still he 
feared to indulge the hope which he felt springing up in 
his heart; his mind was in such a fluctuating state, as 
to present only a vague presage of better things at hand. 
Once more God directed him to his word—the sure re- 
storative. On first arriving at St. Albans, Cowper had 
thrown aside that precious word, as an interest in which 
he had no longer a portion. Nearly two months, how- 
ever, before his recovery, his heart had been partially 
opened by reading the raising of Lazarus, as described 
in the eleventh chapter of St. John, a narrative exhibit- 
ing, in the character of the principal personage, so much 
of benevolence, sympathy, and mercy towards man, that 
the poor trembler almost melted into tears, and “ sighed 
and wished he had not rejected so good a Redeemer.” 
His feelings were thus softened at least, preparatory to a 
full experience of the freshness and purity of a return 
from sinful bondage to 


*“ Nathaniel Cotton, M. D., born 1707, died 1788, was 
a physician who paid considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of mental disorders, and kept an asylum for insane 
patients.” Campbell’s British Peets, vol. vii. p. 131. 
The Fireside is the best known of his poems ; but the 
Visions in Verse abound likewise in smooth versification 
and fine morality. Dr. Cotton had been a student under 
Boerhaave. 





understanding, but a faith of application, an actual lay- 


He told me it was the gift of 





a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised ; 

E’en liberty of heart, derived from heaven ; 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind, 
And seal’d with the same token ! 


The hour of this emancipation approached. Cowper 
had seated himself, after breakfast on the morning fol- 
lowing his brother’s visit, at a window overlooking the 
garden. He felt more cheerful than usual—an inward 
serenity diffused its harmonising influence over his fa- 
culties; but his joy was still a mystery, even to himself, 
The glooms which had so long hung upon his mind, 
were gathering themselves away, as the clouds and va- 
pours of night are lifted from the mountain’s base with 
the advance of day. Not yet, however, had the sun 
arisen to enlighten and give form, beauty, and gladness 
to the scene. He laid his hand upon a Bible which acci- 
dentally lay near. Once imore he ventured to seek for 
jinstruction and comfort in the sacred page, which, but 
two months before, he had closed as one unworthy and 
denied to look upon it again. His eye first rested on the 
words,—“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, and to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God.””* ~ 

“Immediately,” says Cowper, “I received strength to 
believe, and the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness 
shone upon me. I saw the sufficiency of the atonement 
he had made, my pardon sealed in his blood, and all the 
fulness and completeness of his justification. In a mo- 
ment I believed, and received the gospel. Whatever I 
had learned before, revived in all its clearness, with de- 
monstration of the spirit and with power.” Such were 
the evangelical views of religion which are now-a-days 
branded as the “ Calvinism of Cowper.” ‘They are the 
views of scripture, such as the word unfolds to every be. 
liever who, sincerely impressed with his own deficiency, 
and resolved to distrust all other means, faithfully lays 
his salvation upon Him who, through the blood shed 
upon the cross, is alone mighty to save. 


Soul! whom hell did once enthrail, 
He—he for thine offence 
Did suffer death, who could not die at all: 
O sovereign excellence ! 
O life of all that lives! 
Eternal bounty! which each good thing gives, 
How could Death mount so high? 
No wit this point ean reach ; 
Truth only doth us teach, 
He died for us, at all who could not die !} 





This sudden transition from despair to joy unspeak- 
jable, at first alarmed Cowper’s friendly physician, lest 
i the revulsion of feeling should terminate in a more fatal 
frenzy. Nor were these fears altogether groundless ; for, 
jas the revived sufferer himself confesses, “Unless the 
| Almighty arm had been under me, I should have died: 
jmy eyes filled with tears, and my voice choked with 
| transport, I could only look up to heaven in silent fear, 
overwhelmed with love and wonder. For many succeed- 
|ing weeks, tears were ready to flow if I did but speak of 
‘the gospel, or mention the name of Jesus. To rejoice 
day and night was all my employment. ‘Too happy to 
|sleep much, I thought it was but lost time that was spent 
= slumber. How glad would I now have been to have 
|spent every moment in prayer and thanksgiving. I lost 
‘no opportunity of repairing to a throne of grace, but 
| flew to it with an earnestness irresistible, and never to be 
| Satisfied.” These transports might have proved too much 
\for a mind not firmly re-established ; but, to use his own 


| 
| 





* Romans, chap. iii. 25. 

t+ Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Songs, by Drummond 
of Hawthornden ; (Watson's folio, 1711.) This accom- 
plished Scotish poet, whose sonnets neither Milton’s nor 
Shakespeare’s surpass, was born in 1585, and died in 
1649, Fallen thus on evil days, he followed his own ad- 
vice, which he gives in one of his letters to Sir Robert 
Kerr,—* Would I could persuade you, in your own 
sweet walks at home, to take the prospect of court 
shipwrecks.” As the fruits of this “retired leisure” 
in his own sweet walks, amid the rocks and woods of 
Scotland, and in a barbarous age, he has left strains 
which, like those of Dante and Petrarch, tended to form, 
and shall perish only with, a national language. 
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quotation, “ The Lord was his strength, and had become 
his salvation.” ‘Time, without taking from him their 
sincerity or fervour, calmed down these first emotions 
into the sereneness of steady and approved knowledge. 

Dr. Cotton speedily became satisfied of his patient’s 
sanity, and daily every morning the two held “ sweet 
communion together concerning the things of their ever- 
lasting peace.” During nearly twelve months passed in 
this manner, Cowper made extensive progress in Chris- 
tian attainment. At this period chiefly, and in the 
course of the subsequent years previous to his second 
indisposition, he must have acquired those spiritualised 
and scriptural views of religion which render his poetry 
so exquisite a manual of Christianity. As the retresh- 
ing waters issued from the rock when touched by the 
prophet’s rod, so from Cowper’s heart, softened by re- 
newing grace, the sacred stream of poesy almost instantly 
flowed, following, but for some sad intervals, the whole 
of his journeyings through the wilderness of this world. 
His earliest enlightened meditations on the gospel—his 
almost lisping accents in the word of truth—were form- 
ed into numbers. Of these compositions, written during 
the last months of his residence at St. Albans, two are 
preserved; to which he himself gave the happy title— 
Specimens of my first Christian Thoughts. ‘The idea 
in the first is from the verse, “ Behold, I make all things 
new,”* which is thus beautifully expanded :— 


How blest thy creature is, O God, 
When, with a single eye, 

He views the lustre of thy word, 
The Day-spring from on high! 


Through all the storms that veil the skies, 
And frown on earthly things, 

The Sun of Righteousness he eyes 
With healing in his wings. 


Struck by that light the human heart, 
A barren soil no more, 

Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
Where serpents lurk’d before. 


The soul, a dreary province once, 
Of Satan’s dark domain, 
. : ae 
Feels a new empire form’d within, 
And owns a heavenly reign. 


The glorious orb, whose golden beams 
The fruitful year control, 

Since first, obedient to thy word, 
He started from the goal, 


Has cheer’d the nations with the joys, 
His orient rays impart ; 

But, Jesus! ‘tis thy light alone 
Can shine upon the heart. 


The second is more general, and is entitled Retirement, 
from which we cannot resist extracting the following ex- 
quisitely tender lines, as a description at once of the sub- 
ject, and illustrative of the writer’s now happy state of 
feeling :— 


Far from the world, O Lord, I flee 
From strife and tumult far ; 

From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And are by thy sweet bounty made 

For those who follow thee. 


There, if thy spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God. 


There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays, 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


These sentiments become still more touching when 
considered as expressing the resolution, which Cowper 
had now formed, of retiring from all connections he had 
ever known in the world, to dedicate his future years to 
es 


religious meditation,—a stranger among strangers. Per-| thus upon the occasion of his first joining in public wor 
ceiving that his resources required a less expensive mode | ship, after so signal a deliverance from a state of aliena- 
of life than his present one, he had some time before | tion from grace, struck him as with peculiar and personal 
given instructions to look out a suitable place of abode, | applicability. The emotions of that day remained long 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. Lodgings were |indelible. For four months he continued in a state of 
at length procured for him at Huntingdon, which, though almost total seclusion, conversing little with men, but 
sixteen miles from his brother, then a Fellow of Bennet) happy in this communion with God in Christ Jesus. 
College, other circumstances concurred to recommend. | “It was He,” says the Varrative, “who made my soli- 
Accordingly, on the 7th of June, 1765, after having re- | tude sweet, and the wilderness to bloom and blossom as 
sided there, “ partly in bondage and partly in liberty|the rose ; and my meditations of Hin were so delight- 
wherewith Christ had made him free,” he took his de-| ful, that if I had few other comforts neither did 1 want 
parture from St. Albans, though, as he himself tells us,| any.” 
not without regret, as the place of his second nativity. | Such is the history of Cowper's religious conversion. 
To dispositions and feelings, sensitive and affectionate | We have minutely described its progress, and the prin- 
as were those of Cowper, a step like this, which wrench- | ciples upon which its necessity and efficacy were either 
ed him from all he loved, must have been both arduous) vindicated in his own judgment, or recommended to his 
and painful. A biographer and a relative, sensible ap-| exper Readers will doubtless form different con- 
parently that it was not exactly in unison with his for-| clusions, according to their several views of doctrine and 
mer life, has endeavoured at some explanation. All the | practice. It would, therefore, be out of place here to 
conclusion, however, at which he has arrived, is a pre-| discuss the abstract merits of the question, But it may 
sumption that no inducement to return to his affection-| be proper to remark, as illustrative of his character, that 
ate relatives and friends, was either omitted to be urged| Cowper sought, and believed he found, his religion in 
on their part, or on his declined without reluctance. But! the New Testament; and that it rendered him a better— 
the cultivation of his newly recovered religious peace he/ infinitely a happier man. If, then, we are to observe 
held to be a paramount duty. “I remembered,” to em-}the scriptural rule, and judge of religious opinions by 
ploy his own words on this interesting topic, “ the pol-| their fruits, his were founded on the genuine truth, 
lution which is in the world, and the sad share I had in} Attempts have, indeed, been made to show that Cowper, 
it myself; and my heart ached at the thought of enter-| so far from being happy, lived at this time a melancholy 
ing it again.” And in another place, “I was determin-| ascetic. His intercourse with the world was, it is true, 
ed, by the Lord’s leave, to see London, the scene of my | limited in the extreme, but this, so far from arguing him 
former abominations, no more.” ‘These are expressions| unhappy, arose, on the contrary, from perfect possession 
which, while they satisfactorily account for his conduct} of that inward and satisfying joy which renders one in- 
in the present emergency, prove also the accuracy of the} dependent, though not regardless, of society. His let- 
opinion already stated, that his former life had not passed | ters of this date overflow with the amiable cheerfulness 
so blamelessly as some biographers, in order to heighten! of a mind at peace with Heaven, with man, and with 
his religious enthusiasm, would have us believe. Do we jitself. The religious sentiments in all his epistles, from 
in this seek to defend Cowper’s retirement? very far|his arrival in Huntingdon to the second attack of his 
A course of active duty is man’s true sphere ;| malady, instead of breathing an exclusive spirit, abound 
Have clouds over- 


tence, 


from it. 
as such, it will ever be found most compatible with ac-| in the most evangelical benevolence, 
cepted service to God, and the best safeguard of his own | cast for a moment his own prospects ? we find the gloom 
| has instantly yielded to the inward ministrations of the 
word. Are his friends afflicted? his correspondence 
evinces the most earnest sympathy in their distresses, 


virtue. 
God alike pervades 
And fills the world of traffic and the shades, 
And may be fear’d amidst the busiest scenes, 
Or scorn’d where business never intervenes. 


i while it offers to their view, in the most delightful dis- 
plays of the promises and comforts of the gospel, the 
surest consolation. All this, and much more, the Chris- 
This little journey, to which he now looked forward | tian reader will find in these volumes, from which, there. 
with a degree of anxiety, he accomplished “in silent) fore, no quotations are needful.* 
communion with God,” and, during its progress, “ passed} But the following letters from his Private Corres. 
hours among the happiest he had known.” | pondence, not publish@y by Hayley, so pleasingly exhibit 
After spending a few days at Cambridge, he reached} the playful and happy dispositions of his own mind un- 
Huntingdon on the Saturday, being accompanied thither) der the newly awakened influence by which he was now 
by his brother and « faithful Sam,” a domestic in Dr.} directed, and, at the same time, explain so many par- 
Cotton’s establishment, who, having been appointed to| ticulars of his private circumstances, that they cannot 
wait upon Cowper on his first arrival, attached himself) but be acceptable. 
ever afterwards to his service. “ My brother,” continues 
Cowper, “had no sooner left me, than finding myself 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 


surrounded by strangers and in a strange place, my 
spirits began to sink, and I felt like a traveller in the 
midst of an inhospitable desert. I walked forth towards | 
the close of day, in this melancholy frame of mind, | 
and having wandered about a mile from the town, [| 
found my heart at length so powerfully drawn towards! 
the Lord, that, having gained a retired and secret nook 
in the corner of a field, I kneeled down under a bush, 
and poured forth my complaints before him.” The ap- 
peal was heard, as will ever be the case in a sincere 
approach to the source of all consolation, either by re- 
moval of its cause, or by an added portion of strength 
to endure our unhappiness. Next day being Sunday, 
Cowper attended church for the first time since his re- 
covery. A little incident which occurred upon this occa- 
sion, while it shows how thoroughly his heart was now 
penetrated with Christian benevolence, displays also, in| 
one of the most striking instances, the eflects of that ex-| 
pansive and lovely sentiment. A grave and sober per-| 
son sat in the same pew: while he was singing the} 
psalm in a manner which showed him to be wholly in-| 
tent upon his holy employment, Cowper could not help 





for praising Him whom my soul loveth!’ The whole | 
service of this remarkable day appears to have affected | 
the mind of Cowper with sensations of deep-felt delight, 
especially the gospel, which happened to be the parable 





* Revelations, xxi. 5. 


Huntingdon, July 3, Vi65, 

Dean Jor,—Whatever you may think of the matter, 
itis no such easy thing to keep house for two people. 
A man cannot always live like the lions in the Tower ; 
and a joint of meat, in so small a family, is an endless 
In short, I never knew how to pity poor 
housekeepers before ; but now I cease to wonder at that 
politic cast which their occupation usually gives to their 
countenance, for it is really a matter full of perplexity. 
I don’t 
mean that I have refused any, but that only one has 
been offered. This was from my linen-draper, a very 
healthy, wealthy, sensible, sponsible man, and extremely 
civil. He has a cold bath, and has promised me the key 
of it, which I shall make use of in winter. He has un- 
dertaken, too, to get me the St. James’s Chronicle three 
times a-week, and to show me Kinchinbrook House, and 
to do every service for me in his power; so that I did 
not exceed the truth, you see, when I spoke of his civil- 
ity. Here is a card assembly, and a dancing assembly, 
and a horse race, and a club, and a bowling-green; so 
that [ am well off, you perceive, in point of diversions ; 


encumbrance, 


I have received but one visit since I came here. 


inwardly exclaiming with much emotion, “Bless you especially as I shall go to ’em just as much as I should 


if I lived a thousand miles off. But no matter for that: 
the spectator at a pl ty is more entertained ‘han the 





* Sce especially the letters to Lady Hesketh and to 


of the prodigal son. This portion of scripture, read! Mrs. Cowper. 
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actor ; and in real life it is much the same, You will say, 
perhaps, that if I never frequent these places, I shall not 
come within the description of a spectator ; and you will 
say right. I have made a blunder, which shall be cor- 
rected in the next edition—You are “old dog at a bad 
tenant ;” witness all my uncle’s and your mother’s geese 
and gridirons. ‘There is something so extremely imper- 
tinent in entering upon a man’s premises, and using 
them without paying for ’em, that I could easily resist it 
if I would. 
with thinking how you will scour the man about, and 
worry him to death, if once you begin with him. I 
leave him entirely to your mercy.—My dear Joe, you de- 
sire me to write long letters. I have neither matter 
enough, nor perseverance enough, for the purpose. How- 
ever, if you can but contrive to be tired of reading, as 
soon as [ am of writing, we shall find that short ones 
answer just as well; and in my opinion, this is a very 
practicable measure. My friend Colman has had good 
fortune; I wish him better fortune still—which is, that 
he may make a right use of it. The tragedies of Lloyd 
and Bensley are both very deep. If they are not of use 
to the surviving part of the society, it is their own fault. 
I was debtor to Bensley seven pounds, or nine, I forget 
which. If you can find out his brother, you will do me 
a great favour if you will pay him for me; but do it at 
your leisure. Yours and theirs, W.C., 


The author is supposed to mean Mrs, Hill and her 
two daughters, The word theirs cannot so well refer 
to the last antecedent, the persons who stand in that re- 
lation with it being both dead at the time he wrote, as is 
evident from the extract. Lepsius, 

From the general import of the above, the reader will 
perceive that Mr. Hill was at this time entrusted with 
the management of Cowper's private affairs. This 
charge he faithfully administered for a length of years ; 
we therefore embrace this occasion to explain, as far as 
they can be ascertained, the resources with which our 
author now proposed to enter upon a life of unproduc- 
tive retirement. 

In the first place, there were the Temple chambers, 
referred to in this letter, and which Cowper had _ pur- 
chased for £250. ‘These, for several years, were rented 
by a Welsh barrister, who appears, somewhat uncere- 
moniously, to have taken possession during the illness 
of the owner, and in consequence, is delivered over in 
like manner, sans facon, to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Hill. Still, however, the Cambrian seems to have stood 
out, for we find Cowper writing about the November 
term: “I think the Welshman must morris—what think 
you? If he withdraws to his native mountains, we shall 
never catch him; so the best way is to let him run in 
debt no longer.” A few weeks later he writes, “I re- 
joice with you in the victory you have gained over the 
Welshman’s pocket. The reluctance with which he 
pays, and promises to pay, gives me little concern, far- 
ther than it seems to threaten you with the trouble of 
many fruitless applications hereafter in the receipt of my 
lordship’s rents.’ ‘Chis presage proved but too true ; for, 
years afterwards, Cowper writes acknowledging a sum 
for rent, and solacing himself and friend “ with this com- 
fort in a bad tenant, that when he does pay, the moneys 
are at least more considerable, if the risk of loss be 
greater.” Sixteen years afterwards the chambers were 
sold, as it would seem, at what they had originally cost. 

By the sacrifices, in the second place, which Cowper 
had made upon leaving London, and still more from the 
nature of the life he had there led for so many years, 
the bulk of his private fortune was now expended. The 
remainder placed in the funds formed his sole depend- 
ence, exclusive of such contingencies as subsequently 
fell to him through the death of relatives. The fortune 
inherited on the death of his father and step-mother, and 
consequently the residue upon which he now proposed 
to live, it is impossible to ascertain. The former, how- 
ever, must have been considerable, though the latter 
could not have been great. For some years previous to 
his removal to St. Albans, he had held under the chan- 
cellor the office of commissioner of bankrupts, worth 
about £60 a-year. 
increased income which then remained, he resigned, that 
nothing might tempt him to return to London. By this, 
as he himself assures us, “ his means were so reduced as 
to be scarcely sufficient for his maintenance. But,” 


But I rather choose to entertain myself 


This preferment;the last hope of 





adds this truly conscientious man, “I would rather have 
starved in reality than deliberately offend against my 
Saviour.” That this was no vain boast is evinced by 
the circumstances of his future life. Even on leaving 
Dr. Cotton’s, he found it necessary to remain debtor for 
part of his expenses, an obligation which no man would 
willingly have incurred. Writing to Mr. Hill in August 
following, he says, “ You know, Joe, I am very deep in 
debt to my little physician at St. Albans, and that the 
handsomest thing I can do will be to pay him le plutot 
qwil sera possible. This is vile French, I believe, but 
you can now correct it.* My brother informs me that 
you have such a quantity of cash in your hands on my 
account, that I may venture to send him forty pounds 
immediately. ‘This, therefore, I shall be obliged if you 
will manage for me; and when you receive the hundred 
pounds, which my brother likewise brags you are shortly 
to receive, I shall be glad if will you discharge the remain- 
der of that debt without waiting for farther advice from 
your humble servant. [am become a professed horseman, 
and do hereby assume to myself the style and title of the 
Knight of the Bloody Spur. It has cost me much to 
bring this point to bear; but I think I have at last ac- 
complished it. My love to all your family ; yours ever, 
Ww. C.” 

These equestrian excursions, recommended for the re- 
establishment of his health, and thus humorously ele- 
vated into “knightly feats,” as appears from the following 
note, seem to have come speedily to nought. 

“ November 5, 1765. 
«“ Dean Sin,—I wrote you about ten days ago, 


Soliciting a quick return of gold, 
To purchase certain horse that like me well. 


Either my letter, or your answer to it, I fear, has miscar- 
ried. The former I hope: because a miscarriage of the 
latter might be attended with bad consequences. I find 
it impossible to proceed any longer in my present course, 
without danger of bankruptcy.” It were well if knights, 
whether of “the bloody” or any other “spur,” had al- 
ways the same fear before their eyes. 

But these retrenchments extended not merely to such 
personal expenses as may be privately reduced without 
attracting remark, or requiring other effort than a little 
self-denial; they reached to those apparent liberalities 
which, even in the mind fortified by religious principle, 
demand the firmest resolution to deny, from restriction 
here being viewed by the world as meanness. About 
this time, Cowper had been appointed to an honorary 
law-lectureship in Lyon’s Inn. ‘This office he, of course, 
declined, though its offer was not the less a compliment, 
since its duties might have been performed by deputy, 
and, indeed, seem to have been expected to be so dis- 
charged. ‘The usual acknowledgment, therefore, to the 
patrons of the Society of the New Inn was expected. 
On this matter Cowper wrote, first, in a facetious strain 
of refusal. 

« November 8, 1765. 

“Dear Seravs,t—Notwithstanding it is so agreeable 
a thing to read law-lectures, especially to the reader him- 
self, I must beg leave to waive it. As to the treat, I 
think, if it goes before the lecture, it will be apt to blunt 
the apprehension of the students; and, if it comes after, 
it may erase from their memories impressions so newly 
made. I could wish, therefore, that, for their benefit and 
behoof, this circumstance were omitted. But, if it be ab- 
solutely necessary, I hope, whoever takes the manage- 
ment of it, will sce that it be managed with the frugality 
and temperance becoming so learned a body.” 

This appears to have been considered by his correspon- 
dent, Mr. Hill, as not sufficiently explicit. Accordingly, 
about a month afterwards, we find Cowper writing as 
follows : 

“Dran Sepavs,—I do recollect that I myself am a 
little guilty of what I blame so much: in the last letter 
I wrote you, having returned so facetious an answer to 
your kind enquiry concerning the entertainment to be 
given to the gentlemen of the New Inn, that you must 





* Mr. Hill had just returned from spending a vacation 
in Paris, as we learn from the preceding portion of the 
letter. 

+ Contraction for Josephus. 


[needs have been at a loss to collect from it my real inten- 
tions. My sincere desire, however, is, in this respect, 
that they may fast; and being supported in this resolu- 
tion by an assurance that I can, and therefore ought, to 
make a better use of my money, I have no longer any 
doubt concerning the propriety of condemning them to 
abstinence upon this occasion. I cannot but wish this 
point may be carried, if it can be done without engaging 
you in the trouble of any disagreeable higgling and hag- 
gling, and twisting and wraggling, to save my money.” 

After four months’ residence in Huntingdon, Cowper, 
beginning to feel his solitude irksome, commenced a con- 
nection destined to exercise an important control over the 
events and happiness of his future life, the origin of 
which we therefore give in his own words: “One day, 
towards the expiration of this period, I found myself in 
a state of desertion. The communion which I had so 
long been able to maintain with the Lord was suddenly 
interrupted. I began to dislike my solitary situation, and 
to fear I should never be able to weather out the winter 
in so lonely a dwelling. A thought occurred, which I 
shall not fear to call a suggestion of the sarne good Pro- 
vidence which brought me to Huntingdon. A few months 
before, I had formed an acquaintance with the Reverend 
Mr. Unwin’s family. His son, though he had heard that 
I rather declined society than sought it, and though Mrs. 
Unwin herself dissuaded him from writing me on that 
account, was yet so strongly induced to it, that, notwith- 
standing all objections and arguments to the contrary, 
he one day engaged himself, as we were coming out of 
church after morning prayers, to drink tea with me that 
afternoon. ‘To my inexpressible joy I found him one 
whose notions of religion were spiritual and lively— 
whom the Lord had been training up from his infancy 
for the service of the temple, and we opened our hearts 
to each other at the first interview. The Sunday follow- 
ing I dined with him. That afternoon, while the rest of 
the family was withdrawn, I had much intercourse with 
Mrs. Unwin, and found we had one faith. It was long 
before [ thought of any other connection with this family 
than as a friend and neighbour. On the day, however, 
above mentioned, while I was revolving in my mind the 
nature of my situation, and beginning, for the first time, 
to find an irksomeness in such retirement, suddenly it 
occurred to me, that I might probably find a place in Mr. 
Urwin’s family as a boarder. A young gentleman, who 
had lived with him as a pupil, was the day before gone 
to Cambridge. It appeared, to me at least, possible that 
I might be allowed to succeed him. I immediately began 
to negotiate the affair, and in a few days it was entirely 
concluded. I took possession of my new abode, Novem- 
ber 11, 1765, and have found it a place of rest.” 

The family, of which Cowper may be said to have 
thus become a member, consisted, at this period, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Unwin, their son, then a student at Cambridge, 
afterwards rector of Stock, in Essex, and a daughter, 
subsequently married to the Reverend Mr. Powley of 
Yorkshire. The Reverend Morley Unwin appears to 
have united mild unobtrusive dispositions with much 
piety and considerable learning. He was now well 
stricken in years; and, after having passed a laborious 
life, first as master of the Free School of Huntingdon, 
and next as lecturer in both of the parish churches, had 
obtained from his college the vicarage of Grimston. 
«“ While he waited in expectation of this preferment,” 
says Hayley, “he had attached himself to a young lady 
of lively talents, and remarkably fond of reading.” Miss 
Cawthorne, the lady in question, was the daughter of a 
respectable linen-draper in Ely, and on becoming Mrs. 
Unwin, settled with her husband at his vicarage. Dis- 
liking, however, either the situation or seclusion of this 
abode, she prevailed on Mr, Unwin to become a non-resi- 
dent, and to remove to a house in Huntingdon, in which, 
being large and commodious, he continued as formerly 
to receive private pupils. At the date of Cowper’s in- 
troduction to her acquaintance, Mrs. Unwin was in her 
forty-first year, consequently only six years older than 
himself, and, if we may judge from her picture, painted 
fifteen years before, still possessing considerable personal 
attractions. From their first meeting, Cowper appears 
to have admitted a very pleasing impression of her con- 
versational powers. “I had much discourse,” says he, 
speaking of their first interview, “with Mrs. Unwin, but 
am notat liberty to describe the pleasure I had in convers- 





ing with her, because she will be one of the first who 
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will have the perusal of this narrative.” Again, writing 
to his friend Mr. Hill, «I have entered into an agreement 
with the Rev. Mr. Unwin to lodge and board with hin. 
The family are the most agreeable in the world. They 
live in a special good house, and in a very genteel way. 
They are all exactly what I could wish them to be, and 
I know I shall be as happy with them as I can be on 
this side of the sun.” « Now I know them,” writes he 
to the same correspondent, some time afterwards, “] 
wonder that I liked Huntingdon so well before I knew 
them, and am apt to think I should find every place dis- 
agreeable which had not an Unwin to recommend it.” 
Similar testimonies occur throughout the letters, where 
the reader will find them in their proper place, proving 
that each revolving year enhanced tlie tenderness of a 
friendship, upon the perfect purity of which even calumny 
has not dared to breathe. 

The “ way of life” upon which he now entered, he has 
thus described,—“ We breakfast commonly between eight 
and nine—till eleven we read either the Scriptures, or 
the sermons of some faithful preacher of those holy mys- 
teries—at eleven we attend divine service, which is per- 
formed here twice every day—and from twelve to three 
we separate, and amuse ourselves as we please. During 
that interval, I either read in my own apartment, or walk, 
or ride, or work in the garden. We seldom sit an hour 
after dinner, but, if the weather permits, adjourn to the 
garden, where, with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have 
generally the pleasure of religious conversation till tea 
time. If it rains, or is too windy for walking, we either 
converse within doors, or sing some hymns of Martin’s* 
collection; and, by the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord, 
make up a tolerable concert, in which our hearts, I hope, 
are the best and most musical performers. After tea, we 
sally forth to walk in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a 
good walker, and we have generaily traveled about four 
miles before we sce home again. When the days are 
short, we make this excursion in the former part of the 
day, between church time and dinner. At night we read 
and converse as before till supper, and commonly finish 
the evening either with hymns or a sermon; and, last of 
all, the family are called to prayers.” 

Much remark—groundless, we think, in general, and 
at best unnecessary—has been made on this portion of 
the life of Cowper. In opposition to the vital import- 
ance of a religious practice, it has been asked, with a 
sneer, what if all the world were to act in the manner 
recommended by the example of Cowper and his friends ? 
And is this to be considered as conclusive against them ? 
As society is now constituted, the question is devoid of 
applicable meaning. But what has this to do with those 
whose duties permit them to follow the dictates of the 
heart, by devoting the larger portion of their time on 
earth, to the same exercises of prayer and praise which 
will occupy their immortality in heaven? Again, it has 
been asserted, that such a life was calculated rather to 
nourish than dispel the gloom of Cowper’s temperament. 
An observation of this kind merely proves, that those by 
whom it is made or adopted, associate melancholy and 
restraint with a life of picty. We are not here called 
upon to show, that the very reverse is the truth. It is 
enough, as respects our present subject, to know, that 
this the most really religious, was likewise the happiest 
period of Cowper’s chequered existence. “ Even soli- 
tude,” to use his own words, “has nothing gloomy in it, 
if the soul points upwards. When this is the case, as 
surely as it was with St. Paul’s Hebrew converts, when 
they had come unto Jesus, the mediator of the new cove- 
nant, there is an end of the melancholy and dulness of 
life at once.” Z 


When one that holds communion with the skies, 
Has fill’d his urn where thes¢ pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings : 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures were supplied. 


P Thus occupied with thoughts of God, reading ocea- 
sionally, or more frequently engaged in writing those 
beautiful letters which form the first part of the present 
collection, Cowper passed nearly two years, without any 
oti 

_ * Collection of hymns by the Reverend Martin Madan, 
his cousin, whom ‘he thus mentions familiarly, because 


material occurrence disturbing his own, or the quiet of|debt to you entirely unsatisfied. And though I know 


the circle to which he now so strictly belonged. But in 
July 1767, a calamitous event threatened, for a time, to| 
deprive him of the asylum he had found, and to which} 
he had become daily more attached. One Sunday morn- |} 
ing, while proceeding to the church, where he officiated | 
weekly, Mr. Unwin, senior, was thrown from his horse. | 
The back part of the skull was so dreadfully fractured 
by the fall, that, after lingering till the Thursday follow- | 
ing, he died in a cottage into which he had been carried, | 
it being impossible to remove him to his own house, | 
though he had proceeded only a mile from home.* 

This melancholy catastrophe having separated the ties | 
which connected the Unwins with Huntingdon, it was 
resolved to leave the place. A change of scene, then, } 
was the only alteration which it oceasioned in the cir-| 
cumstances and situation of Cowper. “I shall still,” 
writes he, “by God’s leave, continue with Mrs. Unwin, 
whose behaviour to me has always been that of a mo- 
ther toa son. We know not yet where we shall settle, 
but we trust that the Lord, whom we seek, will go before, 
and prepare a rest for us.” ‘Their final decision appears 
to have chiefly depended upon their preference of a} 
spiritual guide, whose sentiments and views of religion 
should correspond with their own. One of those order- 
ed coincidences which men call chance, decided their 
choice. ‘The younger Mr. Unwin, during his residence 
at Cambridge, had become intimate with the late Rev. 
Dr. Conyers of York. This worthy divine had commis- 
sioned the celebrated John Newton, curate of Olney, in 
Buckinghamshire, to offer his respects to Mrs. Unwin, as 
he accidentally passed through Huntingdon. It happen- 
ed that Mr. Newton’s visit took place while the family 
were still in the deepest distress from their recent bereave- 
ment. Discovering in their visiter all they could desire 
in a pastor, they were readily persuaded to settle undet 
his ministry; and accordingly took possession of their 
new abode in the autumn of the same year, 1767. 

With his removal to Olney, another era, in some mea- 
sure, opens in the life of Cowper: former relations with 
the family in which he resided were drawn closer—a new 
and very important connection, that with Newton, was 
formed—he entered upon a course of decided Christian 
happiness, and, to a great degree, of active duty. 

From this period, or soon after, when both her son and 
daughter were settled in life, Mrs. Unwin and her inmate 
ceasing to have separate purses, cast in their lot together, 
the former taking charge, and the latter contributing, as 
he could, to the maintenance of the common establish- 
ment. ‘Though the advantages of this arrangement 
might be mutual, in so far as two moderate incomes may 
be more economically united, it was at first decidedly in 
favour of Cowper, whose resources were greatly inferior. 
Mrs. Unwin’s fortune, though afterwards much reduced, 
was at this time considerable, arising from money in the 
funds, and lands of which she held the superiority. 

The present, therefore, appears the proper place for 





resuming an account of the poet’s pecuniary affairs, al- 
ready described down to the period of his entering with 
the Unwins. Notwithstanding the precautions formerly | 
described—if to the constant acting from principle which 
these evince, can be properly given the cold and worldly 
name of precaution—Cowper found his circumstances 
daily straitening around him. Within a year after be- 
coming an inmate in Mr. Unwin’s family, we find him! 
writing as follows :— 
“ October 27, 1766. 

“Dean Seruvs,—lIf every dealer and chapman were 
connected with creditors like you, the poor commissioners 
of bankrupts would be ruined. I can only wonder at 
your considering my knack at running into debt, and my 
slender ability to pay. After all, I am afraid that the 
poor stock must suffer. My finances will never be able 
to satisfy these craving necessities, without leaving my | 











* Non-residence can never be reconciled with the “a 
and due discharge of the duties of a Christian ministry. 
It has always appeared to us, therefore, singularly incon- 
sistent with the piety of the Unwins, to bave encouraged 
such a dereliction. Nor docs it seem remote from an 
evident dispensation, that the stay of the family should! 
be thus awfully removed in the very act of inconsistency. | 
But who shall dare 
To penetrate the inscrutable designs 





writing to another relation. 


Of Him, whose council is his sovereign will ? 


you are sincere in what you say, and as willing to wait 
for your money as I can wish, yet, guere, whether the 
next half-year, which will bring its expenses with it, will 
be more propitious to you than the present? The suc- 
ceeding half years may bear a close resemblance to their 
insolvent predecessors continually ; and unless we break 
bank some time or other, your proposal of payment may 
be always what it is at present ; what matters it, therefore, 
to refund the stock, which must come to execution at 
last?” 

This transfer of stock seems to have been effected, but 
to what extent does not appear. The relief thus obtained 
must have proved only temporary, and of course left 
Cowper in worse condition than before, as is too plainly 
shown by the following: 


“TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
“ June 27, 1772, 

“My Dear Frrenn,—I only write to return you 
thanks for your kind offer—agnosco veteris vestigia 
flamme. But I will endeavour to go on without troub- 
ling you. Excuse an expression that dishonours your 
friendship; I should rather say, it would be a trouble to 
myself, and I know you will be generous enough to give 
me credit for the assertion. I had rather want many 
things, any thing, indeed, that this world could afford me, 
than abuse the affection of a friend. I suppose you are 
sometimes troubled upon my account; but you need not. 
Ihave no doubt it will be seen, when ‘my days are closed, 
that I served a Master who would not suffer me to want 
any thing that was good for me. He said to Jacob, “I 
will surely do thee good ;” and this he said, not for his 
own sake only, but for ours also, if we trust in Him. 
This thought relieves me from the greatest part of the 
distress I should even suffer in my present circumstances, 
and enables me to sit down peacefully upon the wreck of 
my fortune. Yours ever, my dear friend, W. C.” 

From the subsequent notes, it is evident that the pe- 
cuniary assistance thus offered in the sincerity of friend- 
ship, was accepted in the spirit of candour. 


“TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
“ July 2, 1772. 

“My Dear Frirenp,—My obligations to you sit easier 
upon me, because I am sure you confer them in the 
spirit of a friend. "Tis pleasant to some minds to con- 
fer obligations, and it is not unpleasant to others to be 
properly sensible of them. I hope I have this pleasure, 
—and can with a true sense of your kindness, subscribe 
W. C.” 

In explaining these particulars of his private cireum- 
stances, it has been the object, both to inform the reader 
in a matter of deep interest, but hitherto unaccountably 
neglected, and to illustrate the real nature of his religious 
sentiments at the period of retiring from the world. In 
the condition of his fortune we see much to pity ; but in 
his trust in the Lord, which would render him contented 
amid the wreck of that fortune, and in the cheerful 
benevolence, the manly gratitude, which he carried into 
his retirement, we behold still more to admire, to imitate, 
and to love, 

Save Mrs. Unwin’s friendship, no connection exerted 
a more decided influence over Cowper’s mind than his 
intimacy with Newton. They had a private entrance 
opened between their residences, and for many years 
were seldom seven waking hours apart. Whether this 
intercourse proved ultimately benefical to the peculiar 
mental temperament of the poet, we shall have occasion 
afterwards to enquire. ‘There can, however, be no doubt 
that, during the first years after his settlement at Olney, 
the example and instructions of his pastor were eminent- 
ly useful in exciting to Christian attainment and active 
charity. The undeviating tenor of his life during this 
period, may be shown in the sketch of one day. The 
earliest duty of the morning was to seek God in the 
offices of private devotion, an exercise which was again 
renewed three times before he retired to rest. Besides 
these communings in retirement, family worship was re- 
gularly performed daily as already described. Weekly 
mectings for social prayer had been instituted among the 
chief members of the congregation by Mr. Newton, at 
which Cowper’s attendance was exemplary. At these 
assemblies, when occasionally required to conduct the 


myself, yours, 


service, his appearances are said to have been character 
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ised by a deeply affecting union of genius, sensibility, 
and fervour. This might have been expected from powers 


You answer with mildness to an admonition, which 
would have provoked many to anger. I have not time 


him birth. ‘Though the brothers were not much toge- 
jther in early youth, John having been educated private- 


and sincerity such as his; and in the course of preparing) to add more, except just to hint, that if I am enabled to lly, as they grew to manhood the similarity which disco- 


this narrative of his life, a regret has often occurred that 
he had not been educated from the first for the sacred 
office. Indeed, as appears from his correspondence, he 
entertained serious intentions, even towards the eleventh} 
hour, of engaging in the ministry after his recovery, but 
was diverted from his purpose by apprehensions which 
early education would have removed,—* dread of public 
exhibitions.” Aimid all this spiritual solicitude, however, 
no indications are to be discovered of over zeal or exalt- 
ation of fancy. On the contrary, his religious experi- 
ences and labours had a directly practical influence on 
his own life, and a constant tendency to promote the sub- 
stantial good of those around him. ‘T'o establish his 
own improvement by diligent meditation on the Serip- 
tures, or conversation with the pious and well-disposed ; 
to instruct, either by writing or discourse, where instruc- 
tion might avail, were with Cowper objects always para- 
mount, but ever pursued with a feeling of propriety and 
a most unpretending gentleness. His works and his ac- 
tions abundantly prove, that his religion embraced com- 
pletely the twofold service of personal holiness and the 
duties of charity. The former he sought to maintain, 
not by denying, but by correcting, those corrupt affections 
which, but for prayer and watchfulness, would withdraw 
continually even the best of men from God. “ Formerly,” 
observes he, “ when living in the world, sensual gratifi- 
cation was the weapon wherewith Satan sought to de- 
stroy me; now irascible passions are those that give me | 
the most disturbance, and occasion the greatest contlicts. | 
But Jesus being my strength, I fight against them; and 
if 1 am not conqueror, at least I am not overcome.” This 
self-knowledge, this cautious rigid self-examination, this 
humble reliance on the source of all strength, exhibit 
no mark of enthusiasm. In the letters composed about 
this time, the reader will find many comforting views of 
Cowper’s religion, and to these we shall here add the two 
following extracts from his Private Correspondence. 


’ 


“Tro JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
“ Olney, January 21, 1769. 

“Dear Joz,—I rejoice with you in your recovery, 
and that you have escaped from the hands of one from 
whose hands you will not escape. Death is either the 
most formidable or the most comfortable thing we have 
in prospect on this side of eternity. To be brought near 
him, and to discern neither of these features in his face, 
vould argue a degree of insensibility, of which I will 
not suspect my friend, whom I know to be a thinking 
man. You have been brought down to the side of the 
grave, and you have been raised again by Him, who has 
the keys of the invisible world—who opens, and none 
can shut—who shuts, and none can open. I do not for- 
get to return thanks to Him in your behalf, and to pray 
that your life, which He has spared, may be devoted to 
His service: « Behold, I stand at the door and knock,’ is 
the word of Him on whom both our mortal and immor- 
tal life depend ; and blessed be His name, it is the word 
of one who wounds oniy that he may heal, and who 
waits to be gracious: the language of every such dis- 
pensation is, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God.’ It speaks with 
the voice of mercy and goodness, for, without such no- 
tices, whatever preparation we might make for other 
events, we should make none for this. My dear friend, 
I desire and pray, that when this last enemy shall come 
to execute an unlimited commission upon us, we may 
be found ready, being established and rooted in a well- 
grounded faith in His name who conquered and triumph- 
ed over him, upon His cross.—Yours ever, W. C.” 

The subsequent note seems an answer, replying to 
Mr. Hill’s observations on the preceding. It places in 
an amiable light the total absence of all over-weening 
zeal from Cowper's religious anxiety for his friends, and 
the good tempered delicacy with which he hastened to 
disavow all intrusive advice on his part. 


“To THE SAME, 


“ Olney, January 29, 1769. 


«My pear Sir,—lI have a moment to spare to tell 
you that your letter is just come to hand, and to thank 
you for it. [do assure you the fulness and candour of 





vour manner engages my affection to you very much. 





look forward to death with comfort, which, I thank God, 
is sometimes the case with me, I do not take my view 
of it from the top of my own works and deservings, 
though God is witness that the labour of my life is to 
keep a conscience void of offence towards Him.—Y ours, 
my dear friend, W. C.” 


To the poor of the surrounding neighbourhood Cow- 
per proved a valuable friend. His situation in the midst 
of a manufacturing population—a class too generally 
abounding in wretchedness, and here, by his own admis- 
sion, at once immoral and poor,—extended a wide field 
for his benevolent and Christian exertions. Of the lat- 
ter, he could and did dispense amply the best comforts. 
It was by no means a rare occurrence to find the man 
of trembling sensibilities, and of high refinement, pray- 
ing by the sick bed of the poorest cottager, or—the 
height of distress to a feeling mind—guiding the devo- 
tions of some miserable being, who, having lived for the 
world, attempted to seek God only in the departing mo- 
ments of existence. Of earthly good he, indeed, had 
little to bestow; but as the almoner of another’s wealth 
he used discrimination, and did much good. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, whose charity he has so nobly eulogised, forwarded 
annually a considerable sum for the necessitous of Ol- 
ney. This benefaction was intrusted wholly to Cow- 
per’s management; a circumstance which argues no 
ordinary reliance on his discretion and good sense. But 
in becoming the agent of another’s beneficence, he only 
followed out what he had himself begun. We have 
seen how limited were his means; yet on leaving St. 
Albans, he did not hesitate to burden them with an at- 
tendant, out of gratitude for his attachment, and because 
“he had strong ground and hope that thus the man 
would be brought to a knowledge of Jesus.” Again, 
while residing in Huntingdon, he educated, afterwards 
brought to Olney, and finally apprenticed, a poor child, 
in order to remove him from the contagion of profligate 
parents, after vainly attempting to reclaim them. 


Such is true charity : no sudden start, 

Atter long sleep of passion in the heart, 

But steadfast principle, and in its kind 

Of close alliance in the eternal mind ; 

Traced easily to its true source above 

To Him, whose works bespeak his native love ; 
And still by motives of religious force, 
Impelling more to a due Christian course. 


Another of Cowper’s pleasing occupations at this pe- 
riod was the composition of the Olney Hymns. The 
practical and generally experimental character of these 
beautiful aspirations, indisputably proves the correctness 
of those views of his religion which we have presented 
above. His friend Newton, who first recommended the 
task, finding his ministry impeded by the abstractions 


too frequent in the usual collections of sacred poetry, 
engaged him to remedy this by strains which should 


come closer to the human breast, its affections and its 
struggles. The matter was arranged by a mutual agree- 
ment to contribute to a volume, and, from first to last, 
Cowper furnished the sixty-eight compositions so well 
known to every Christian reader. The subjects of these 
may be divided into the two classes of self-communings, 
and declarations of evangelical experience. It is this 
which renders not these hymns alone, but all the pious 
poetry of the same author, so directly, so affectingly ap- 
plicable to all the changes from sorrow to joy, from hope 
to fear—to the trials and triumphs of the believer’s 
course. It increases the interest attaching to these of- 
ferings in the service of the Creator, that many of them 
were composed amid the freshness and beauty of na- 
ture, during the rural walks of the poet, ever ready to 
convert even relaxation to the advancement of goodness 
in himself and others. Meanwhile, as he has beautifully 
sung, he doubtless felt that creation thus acquired new 
powers of inspiring sanctity and gladness. 

The first serious interruption of this life of happiness 
and usefulness was occasioned by his brother’s death, on 
the 25th of March, 1776. ‘To Cowper his brother had 
been particularly endeared from infancy, not only as the 
youngest member of the family, but by the affecting 
circumstance of a beloved mother having died in giving 


vered itself in their tempers and pursuits engaged them 
in the closest correspondence. Several literary labours 
were proposed or commenced between them; and it is 
said, a joint translation in verse of Voltaire’s Henriade 
was actually published, by portions, in a_ periodical 
work.* Under the same trial which terminated his con- 
nection with active life, Cowper, as we have seen, had 
found a stay and comforter in his brother, During his 
sojourn in Huntingdon, the two were never longer than 
a few days apart; and, even after the removal to Olney, 
their intercourse was frequent. To be deprived of such 
a relative, at a moment, too, when an affection so long 
privately proved was daily becoming more precious in 
|the world’s estimation, from the virtues and attainments 
of its object, was a trying dispensation under any cir- 
cumstances. In Cowper’s situation the loss was irrepa- 
rable, and the impression made upon his mind lasting. 





I had a brother once: 

Peace to the memory of a man of worth! 

A man of letters, and of manners too! 

Of manners sweet, as virtue always wears 

When gay good humour dresses her in smiles ! 
He graced a college, in which order yet 

Was sacred, and was honour’d, loved, and wept, 
By more than one, themselves conspicuous there ! 


Two years now rolled heavily past; the gloom which 
gathered on the intellect of Cowper daily becoming 
more portentous. During the whole of this period, how- 
ever, he enjoyed perfect health, and even engaged, though 
with continually decreasing alacrity, in most of his 
wonted pursuits. His friends meanwhile beheld with 
alarm these symptoms of his returning malady, and 
affectionately tried to win him back to cheerfulness and 
activity. ‘Their cares were unavailing; nor, with the 
best intentions, does their solicitude appear to have been 
always happy in its expedients. There was wanting 
some definite aim—some individual object of near and 
immediate concern, which might have interested, with- 
out more than gently agitating his affections. ‘This had 
not been sufficiently provided for. No man, we believe, 
ever more sincerely loved goodness for its own sake ; or, 
in personal seclusion from the world, could have enjoyed 
with purer relish that happiness which 


To pious souls religion doth present, 
When with her own deep quietness content. 


But his whole nature, especially his religious sensibili- 
ties, overflowed with social benevolence, and he lan- 
guished to impart that goodness and that happiness of 
which he felt inwardly sensible. Hence the ardent long- 
ing to be usefully employed, where disappointment 
Caused sadness steal 

O’er the defrauded heart, 





and which, uniting with his constitutional melancholy, 
terminated at this time in so sad a relapse. Hence, also, 
the unspeakable charm which he afterwards found in 
composition; and, the first aversion overcome, in publi- 
vation especially. ‘The praise which he uttered in se- 
cret, he thus enjoyed, re-echoed in “ multitudinous har- 
mony,” from countless human hearts! Thus he wrote,— 
and thus, even in his own desertion, he was happy in 
the thought that— 


A verse may catch a wandering soul that flies 
Profounder tracts, and, by a blest surprise, 
Convert delight into a sacrifice. 


With these feelings, these aspirations, and the noble 
powers he could then have brought to the work, what 
might he not have been, what might he not have done, 
had Cowper taken to settled habits of composition on 
first removing to Olney ! Newton, indeed, might be sup- 
posed to have had some glimpses of this; and credit has 
been given him for penetration, when he engaged his 
accomplished friend in the composition of the Hymns. 
But the praise here is misplaced, or at least surpasses 
the merit. The plan, good so far as it went, had been 





* Hayley, however, admits, that, after the closest en- 
quiry, he could discover no traces of this version; a re- 





sult which has attended, also, our own researches. 














